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SPRING 1951 PUBLICATIONS Visit Booth 12 
National HHHPER Convention 


February Pp RHYTHMS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


by ELIZABETH L. SEHON, Associate Professor, and EMMA LOU O’BRIEN, Accompanist, Women’s 
Physical Education Department, University of California, Santa Barbara College. 


558” x 834”” Illustrated Music $3.50 


BASEBALL TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 


by ETHAN ALLEN, Coach of Baseball, Yale University. Designed and illustrated by TYLER 
MICOLEAU. 


6” x 9” Illustrated $1.50 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: Organization and Administration 


by JAY B. NASH, Ph.D., Chairman, Department of Physical Education, Health and Recreation, 
New York University; FRANCIS J. MOENCH, Ph.D., Director, Division of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, Cortland State Teachers College; and JEANNETTE B. SAURBORN, Ed.D., 
Director of Physical Education, Elementary School, Bronxville, New York. 


x 834” Illustrated $5.00 


THE OFFICIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BASEBALL: Jubilee Edition 
by HY TURKIN and S. C. THOMPSON. 


x 934” Illustrated $5.00 


LEADERSHIP IN RECREATION 


by GERALD B. FITZGERALD, Director of Recreation Training, Department of Physical Education 
and Athletics, University of Minnesota. 


x 834”” $3.50 


SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING 


by FERN YATES, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Barnard College, Columbia University; 
and THERESA W. ANDERSON, Director of Physical Education for Girls, North High School, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


x 10” Illustrated $3.50 
GOOD HEALTH FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


Prepared from publications of the Health and Welfare Division of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


Edited by E. PATRICIA HAGMAN, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


552” x 834”" Illustrated $3.75 


RHYTHMS AND DANCES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, Revised 


by DOROTHY LA SALLE, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education, Wayne 
University. 


67%"’ x 10” Illustrated Music $4.00 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 -” 
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An NEA Department 


© Tue Journat is proud to devote 
its April cover to the 1951 G.I. The 
work-a-day life of our military per- 
sonnel is the serious concern of all 
Americans. Appreciation goes to 
the Nation’s Business for supplying 
us with these striking scenes. 


© It is fitting for this “Souvenir 
Convention Issue” to have mobiliza- 
tion content as the important back- 
drop. The AAHPER has considered 
mobilization planning one of the 
Association’s principal functions 
since the present national emergency. 
On page nine, you will find a report 
of an important conference just con- 
cluded in Washington, D. C. 


© We, on Tue Journat staff, like 
to consider the pictorial feature on 
pages 31-34 as the layout of the year. 
With the cooperation of the Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, 
an interesting visual story has been 
prepared outlining the services of 
the Staff of Health and Physical 
Education, Office of Education. 


© When we look forward to the 
May and June issves, thoughts turn 
to spring and summer. For May, 
the Journal theme is spring sports; 
June, camping and outdoor educa- 
tion. 


As we go to press, news has 

reached the AAHPER of the un- 
timely deaths of Th Ferguson 
and Thomas Dennison Wood. Dr. 
Ferguson was State Director of 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Baltimore, Maryland. 
A 1949 Honor Award Recipient, he 
also served as president of the 
Eastern District. 

Dr. Wood was formerly chairman 
of the Department of Health Edu- 
cation which he established at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1901-1931. He was first 
chairman of the NEA-AMA Joint 
Health Committee. 
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BALTIMORE INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 
A workable program in the public schools ........ 
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Editorial on elementary physical education meeting 
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Review of women’s basketball 
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YOUTH IN THE ARMED FORCES 
Deserves a wholesome recreation program 
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Vermont's administration of recreation 
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versity of Illinois, Urbana. 
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vania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 
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Department of Public Instruction, Lan- 
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March ’52 membership? 
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athletic balls 


You can depend upon famous 
Wilson INDESTRUCTO 
Rubber Covered Athletic Balls 
to give the acme in performance 
and the maximum in.long life. 
No rubber covered balls 
made can outwear them— 

or give more satisfactory 
service in any way. Sold by 
leading sporting goods 
dealers everywhere. 


TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 
and 26 other principal cities 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., inc.) 
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|WILSON 
is second-class matter at the Post Office, Washi . 

tan, under the act of March 3.1879. The 
contents of previous issues of The Journal can be 
found by consulting Education Index. 
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Wrese smiling girls are happy and confident. 
so pleased to be wearing their attractive, 
. uniform Moore Gym Suits — 


ire 


goo? 


A picture of buoyant self-confidence... 


these girls know their attractive 
Moore Gym Suits show them off at 
their pretty young best! Girls in your 
classes, too, will enjoy a new feeling 
of esprit-de-corps when they are 


dressed alike in style-wise Moore Gym 


Suits. Moore Suits come in many 
good-looking, functional designs, a 


rainbow of colors, all sanforized and 


all sensibly priced. See them in our 
= new style catalog. You'll also enjoy 
our informative folder, 

“Why Gym Suit Uniformity.” 


Write us for your copies. 


If your suits are supplied by 


a local dealer, write us, giving us 


dealer's name 


“ay 


Figure flattering tunic suit with “—“? 
gaily flaring skirt and soft bow tie at 


R R PAN Y the waist. It comes with separate 


matching inner bloomer. 
GYM DEPARTMENT 40 


932 DAKIN STREET, CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
11 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
5225 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 36, CAL. 
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CAGERS are basketball aces with molded, anti-slip soles. 
They snugly support the whole foot. Shockproof Arch 
Cushions and Cushioned Insoles. Team colors, black or 
white in men’s sizes, 6 to 14; black or white in boys’, 
2% to 6; little boys’, black 11 to 2. 


TRACK KEDS— perfect shoes for track; built on authen- 
tic track shoe last; fit the feet like gloves—feel just 
about as light! There isn’t an extra ounce to hamper 
speed. Gum soles and heel pads leave the arch free; 
lace-to-toe fronts brace muscles. Black. Sizes, 6 to 12, 


} 
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2 . There Are Special Keds to Help Each Game! | 

14 / WEDS SHOCKPROOF ARCH CUSHION 
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SURESHOT Keds can stop or start on a dime—note the 
heavy molded suction soles. Prize comfort and “staying 
wer” in the Shockproof Arch Cushions and Cush- 
ioned Insoles; cool breathing fabrics; light-weight con- 
struction. Team colors. Men's sizes, 5 to 15. 


CAL- couRT Keds have features for fast-moving comfort. 

High-service toe-guards, fee soles for sure grip on 

hard courts. Shoc proof Arch Cushions and Cushioned 
Insoles. White, men’s, 5 to 14. Women’s, 2% to 10. 


LITTLE LEAGUE Keds are widely acclaimed and used 
in Official Little League Baseball. Molded rubber cleats 
eliminate spike dangers. Famous Keds Arch and foot 
health features offset fatigue. Hard safety toe caps. 
Black. Men's sizes, 64 to 10; boys’ sizes, 1 to 6. 


TEAM-MATE Keds star in Girls’ Basketball; are fine 
general pepeereetorells rts. Light, husky molded 
soles for speed and fast stops; Shockproof Arch Cushions; 
cool breathing fabrics. Al an features acd up to resil- 
ient comfort in action. White. Women’s sizes, 2% to 10. 


DECK KEDS, originally designed for yachting, give 
extra-fine anti-skid footing for court games. Note 
slotted soles. Heavy bumper toes, ny meee Arch 
Cushions and Cushioned Insoles assure relaxed poise 
for muscles. White or blue. Men's sizes, 6 to 12. 


BIG LEAGUER Keds have top features for basketball 
and general all-around wear. Decply molded, anti-slip 
soles; Cushioned Shockproof Heels and C ushioned In- 
soles; sturdy construction. Cool, breathable, washable. 
Black. Men's sizes, 6 to 14; boys’, 2% 10 6 


The Shoes of Champions -They 


@ UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY * Serving Through Science 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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STANDARD JERSEY KNIT 


Famous for Long Wear. Knit of 
Two Ply Fine Combed Yarn in 
Fast Vat Colors Copen, 
Royal, Scarlet, Green 

Sizes 22 to 46 
147 Skirtless, $21.00 Doz. 
1497 Front Skirt, $30.00 Doz. 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 
Vat Dyed Copen, Royal, Scarlet 


30 Skirtless, $16.50 Doz. 


20 Skirtless, $13.50 Doz. 
Send for Complete Catalog 


of Swim Accessories 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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BOWLING PARTICIPATION 


Benjamin Stackowski, CHAIRMAN SsU- 
PERVISORY COMMITTEE ON ATHLETICS, 
SCHOOL DISTRICT OF PHILADELPHIA. “Do 
you have the latest information concern- 
ing the regulations of the American 
Bowling Congress and the sponsoring of 
competition with our school groups? 
May boys and girls of any race participate 
in these tournaments?” 

© Boys and girls of any race may 

become members of the American 

Junior Bowling Congress, accord- 

ing to Milton Raymer, executive 

secretary, American Junior Bowling 

Congress. 


-CAN YOU HELP? 
| 


Ion Ioannides, DIRECTOR, ETHNIKON 
STADION, RHODES, GREECE. “In the city 
of Rhodes there is the biggest stadion 
of Greece. Rhodes is the capital of 
Dodecanes and the history of these 
islands is surely well-known to you. 

“Due to long years of occupation and 
war, the people here are still in a poor 
level of living, materially. One of the 
projects of the Stadion is to offer a rec- 
reational physical education program to 
groups of poor boys in the vicinity and 
introduce the game of basketball, which 
is a new game here. 

“Any help, in terms of used athletic 
material, sport suits and shoes, playthings 
for indoor club games, old magazines, 
would be most welcome, and the poor 
youngsters would be grateful to you. If 
asked for, I could organize a special team 
of eight-10 under some patronage and 
name, and train it, sending regular 
reports of its progress in the city cham- 
pionship, etc. I wonder if any of your 
varsity teams or classes would like to 
adopt this idea?” 

© This letter was referred to us by 

Professor Yanicks, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Professor Yanicks says: “Dr. Ioan- 

nides is a very welleducated ‘person 

in physical education and also is 

very trustworthy. He is appointed 

by the Greek government as Direc- 
tor of Athletics in Rhodes.” 

Any person interested in help- 
ing in this situation should com- 
municate directly with Dr. Ioan- 
nides, or with Elizabeth Halsey, 
chairman, AAHPER International 

Relations Committee, University 
of Iowa, lowa City. 


ADDITIONS TO YOUR 
Professional Library 


PROCEEDINGS 1950 


S5Sth Annual Convention 
American Association for 
Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 


Compiled, edited by Southern 
District Association 


A record of the Dallas Conven- 
tion proceedings; including gen- 
eral assembly addresses, divisional 
speeches, and meeting reports — 
a symposium of the most recent 
practices. 


195 pages $1.75 
MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION MATERIAL 
IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH 
by the National Research Council 


of the Research Section of 
the AAHPER 


A companion volume to Research 
Methods Applied to Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation. A 
long needed summary of useful 
measurement and evaluation in- 
struments in health education, 
physical education, and recreation. 
This book provides the necessary 
information in selecting test in- 
struments for the purpose of meas- 
uring program outcomes... 


138 pages $2.50 


Order both today from 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION AND RECREATION 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT — April 4, 5, 6 7 
HOTEL, DES MOINES, IC 


HWEST DISTRICT ae 6,7 


bas RIVERSIDE 


DISTRICT — 22 to 2 
‘HOTEL NeW “YORK, 


GYMNASIUM SUITS @ SHORTS @ BLOUSES 
TANK SUITS @ APPAREL FOR THE MAJOR 
DANCE COSTUMES @ WARM-UP SUITS 


LDRICH, Ine. 
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BOOK CADILLAC HOTEL, DETROIT, MICH. 
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| Saunders Books on Physical Education 


Shaw, Troester & Gabrielsen=Individual Sports for Men 
Meyer & Schiwars—Team Sports for Women 

Ainsworth et al.-Individual Sports for Women 

Mitchell & Crawford=Camp Counseling 

Mollinshead=Functional Anatomy of the Limbs and Back 
Daniels, Williams & Worthingham=-Mauscle Testing 
Rathbone-Corrective Physical Education 

Wells—Kinesiology 

Schneider & Kunbiidtch~Peyiliiay of Muscular Activity 

Lee & Wagner—Body Mechanics and Conditioning 
Williams=—Principles of Physical Education 

Williams & Browneli-Administration of Health and Physical Education 
Kosman, Cassidy & Jackson=Methods in Physical Education 
Sehon et al.-Physical Education Methods for Elementary Schools 
Nixon & Cosens=-Introduction to Physical Education 


Bovard, Cosens & Hagman-Tests and Measurements 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square Philadelphia 5 
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Parent's Magazine 


For Health, Physical Education, and 


Recreation, Washington, D. C. 


CONFERENCE 


H OW We, as Professional Workers, 
Can Better Meet Our Responsibilities to 
Children, Youth, and Adults” was the 
theme of a three-day conference in Wash- 
ington, March 19-21. The AAHPER, 
with the cooperation of the Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, un- 
der the auspices of the National Confer- 
ence for Mobilization of Education 
convened a national meeting for the 
mobilization of health education, phys- 
ical education, and recreation. 

The purposes of the conference were 
to study the needs created by the national 
and international situation; to discuss 
existing programs of health education, 
physical education, and recreation, in 
to identify undeveloped or neglect- 
ed areas; to make specific recommenda- 
tions for the mobilization of resources 
and for the implementation of these rec- 
ommendations; and to develop sugges- 
tions for state and local planning. 

The present critical world situation has 
brought about a national emergency 
which may continue for many years or 
may, at any time, become total mobili- 
zation. Our lives already have been af- 
fected in many ways and will be affected 
to an even greater degree as this period 
of stress is prolonged and intensified. 

The nature of the crisis imposes upon 
us greater demands while at the same 
time the conditions of life under which 
we function become far more difficult 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


and uncertain. Fears of war, of the atom 
bomb, of a lowered standard of living 
frequently create tensions in all of us 
which impair our health and lower our 
efficiency. And yet, the times demand 
that we function at the highest possible 
level of our abilities. 

A long-term period of mobilization will 
be a disruptive influence on the stability 
of home and community life, creating 
such stresses as a lack of parental super- 
vision of many children and youth and 
the diversion of young manhood from a 
normal, peace-time existence to a period 
of military training. 

These new conditions, imposed upon 
us by the emergency, have created new 
or intensified needs which, if unmet, may 
seriously handicap us in the defense ef- 
fort. Many of these needs will be met 
wholly, or in part, thru the provision of 
adequate programs of health education, 
physical education, and recreation, in co- 
operation with other community pro- 
grams. Good programs in these three 
areas will help people to achieve: 

[1] Total fitness for. the tasks to be per- 
form 

{2} Courage and morale 

[3] Skills for protection and survival 

[4] Skills and interests for off-the-job time 


[5] Democratic beliefs and skills in human 
relationships 


[6] Moral and spiritual values 
Now, more than ever before, good pro- 


grams of health education, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation are needed to serve 
these purposes. The obligation cannot be 
ignored. The responsibility rests squarely 
with school and community leaders. 

The conference was attended by about 
200 persons among whom were repre- 
sentatives of affiliated and other organi- 
zations concerned with problems in the 
areas of health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, such as the Armed 
Forces, the American National Red 
Cross, Selective Service and the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. Associa- 
tion officers, officers-elect, and other lead- 
ers in the three areas participated. 

Members of the sonia committee 
were Carl Troester, Elizabeth Avery, 
Lewis Barrett, and Rachel Bryant of the 
AAHPER; and Frank Stafford, chairman 
of the conference, Elsa Schneider and 
Simon McNeeley for the Office of Edu- 
cation. Consultants to the Planning Com- 
mittee were Mayhew Derryberry, Public 
Health Service, Charles Brightbill, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and Elmon Vernier, 
Baltimore Public Schools. 

The May Journat will highlight de- 
liberations of the conference. Copies of 
the conference reports are available from 
the AAHPER, 1201 16th Street North- 
west, Washington 6, D. C. 

Notices as to availability of mobiliza- 
tion materials will be announced in fu- 
ture issues of the JourNAL. 
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ARMED FORCES 


Recreation for servicemen and women is 
a responsibility which we all must share 


RECENT survey in San Antonio, 
Texas, made before the current mo- 
bilization of our armed forces had 
reached its present rate, showed that 
there were about seven or eight times 
as many young servicemen in the San 
Antonio area as there were high-school 
students. It seems clear that soon a 
preponderant proportion of our able- 
bodied youth will be in active military 
service. 

Most of them will be in the armed 
forces either fresh out of college or 
just out of high school. Accordingly, 
the job ahead for physical educators, 
recreation workers, high-school and 
college coaches, is one of the most 
important insofar as it concerns the 
health and welfare and the mental and 
physical makeup of the men who will 
defend our country. 


Valuable Contribution 


The physical educators have a 
particular advantage because, in the 
first place, most of them have vivid 
recent memories of their own experi- 
ences in the armed forces and are in 
a position to know what the service- 
man wants and needs. Secondly, by 
the very nature of their work, along 
with recreation workers, they are prob- 
ably as close to the youth of America 
as any other group of leaders, except 
perhaps the family minister and the 
parents. 


10 


Thus, the school physical education, 
-recreation, or health teacher, the intra- 

mural director, and the coaches of the 
various team and individual sports, can 
have a direct and immediate influence 
not only on those already in the armed 
forces but also upon those who can 
expect active service in the near future. 

The physical and mental well-being 
of our armed forces is basic to our na- 
tiona! existence. We rely on our armed 
forces to protect our country and we 
know that the mental attitude, in 
other words the morale, is a most im- 
portant factor strengthening those 
forces. Granted that morale is com- 
pounded of a number of factors which 
civilians cannot control, it must also 
be accepted that civilians can have a 
large effect upon the mental attitude 
of servicemen, both before they enter 
the service and also while they are in 
uniform. 

Experienced observers, with a back- 
ground in health, physical education, 
and recreation and a concern for the 
well-being of our military personnel, 
have stated that people engaged in 
these fields, in the past several years, 
have not been fully aware of their 
responsibilities and their opportunities. 
Some of this apathy toward the mili- 
tary service can be attributed to a nat- 
ural impulse to try to forget the war; 
some may be traced to disappointment 
with personal military experiences; and 


some is undoubtedly due to an honest 
belief that servicemen’s welfare in ci- 
vilian situations may be left to those 
few fine agencies which have tradition- 
ally worked near military installations. 
Too many have said frankly that their 
job is to prepare people for normal 
life and peacetime pursuits and that 
concern for the mental and physical 
well-being of military personnel should 
be left to the “experts” in that field, 
such as military officers and “USO” 
club directors. 


Suggested Approach and Program 


Therefore, for those whose life work 
is in the fields of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation, it is time to re- 
examine their own attitudes and their 
own programs. Listed below are three 
practical and distinct fields of service 
which require immediate attention. 
These are followed by a listing of spe- 
cific programs which might be under- 
taken. 

First, there needs to be a reexamina- 
tion of school programs to the end 
that such programs are better equipped 
to prepare prospective military person- 
nel for the recreational and physical 
aspects of service in the armed forces. 
Many military commanders complain 
that men coming into military service 
are virtually “recreational illiterates.” 
They have neither the skills, the physi- 
cal conditioning, nor the mental atti- 
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tude which will allow them to make 
full use of the many necessary recrea- 
tion opportunities available on military 
installations. 

When a man in uniform spurns op- 
portunities for wholesome use of his 
leisure-time and ends up in trouble 
and in the guardhouse, some part of 
the responsibility must be shared by 
those who failed to equip him with 
the recreational skills and interests to 
sustain himself when separated from 
family, school, friends and church. 
Physical educators, health educators, 
and recreationists have a vital field of 
service in this connection. 

A second field of service for health, 
physical education, and recreation peo- 
ple involves the maintenance of rela- 
tionships and the establishment of 
services to their own students and 
graduates who go from school into the 
armed forces. This recognizes that 
perhaps the most important tie the 
young man has next to his home is 
that of his school and his fellow stu- 
dents. This is an important emotional 
tie which should never be allowed to 
be cut by virtue of military service for 
it not only keeps the young man in 
mind of his old school friends and ex- 
periences, but it also helps him iden- 
tify himself with a way of life which 
he should want to maintain while in 
the military service. 

A third field of service involves pro- 
grams and activities for the welfare of 
servicemen and women who are sta- 
tioned at military installations close to 
schools. School sports and activities 
are one of the great common denomi- 
nators of American life. They are fa- 
miliar language and contact to every 
boy and girl and are a natural channel 
for bringing civilian and military peo- 
ple together. 

No school official need fear close 
and cordial relationships between the 
members of his studentbody and the 
military personnel stationed at nearby 
camps. The character and quality of 
our nation’s armed forces personnel 
compares favorably with that of any 
normal group of young men and wom- 
en in the country. Indeed, in an at- 


mosphere of wholesome friendship 
and cordial hospitality, the behavior of 
military personnel can be expected to 
exceed that of a similar age-group of 
civilians. Like professional recreation 
workers, physical educators, high- 
school and college coaches, alumni 
and lettermen’s associations all have 
an irreplaceable contribution to make 
to any community program fostering 
such a wholesome and friendly atmos- 
phere. 

Here is a list of some practical 
things high-school and college health, 
physical education and recreation peo- 
ple can do within these fields of 
service: 


[1] First and foremost, physical educators 
and recreation workers med to reappraise and 
reexamine their own programs to the end 
that there is an intensification of activity and 
an increase in variety. Intramural programs 
need to be stepped up. Opportunities for 
all forms of recreation and athletic experi- 
ence in the school need to be increased. 

[2] Every school and college should estab- 
lish a committee on services to the military 
both to study the needs of their own youth 
going into the services and also to study 
what services can be rendered to school and 
college men in the military service and sta- 
tioned in or near the community. Students 
as well as staff members should serve on 
these committees. 

[3] If there is an already established com- 
munity military services council or commit- 
tee, the school committee should join this 
group and offer its services and facilities on 
behalf of the larger program. Its own pro- 
gram should be related to the total com- 
munity effort. 

[4] If there is no community organization, 
the school committee should take the lead in 
initiating a community organization for serv- 
icemen, spearheading the move with its own 
specific program. 

[5] A survey of school facilities should be 
made to determine what sport, entertainment, 
and other school properties could be made 
available for use by military groups or civilian- 
military activities. Such a survey should in- 
clude hours of availability, costs, and special 
arrangements necessary. 

[6] Special recognition and honor cere- 
monies. should be instituted for all members 
of the school entering military service. 

[7] The above sheuld be followed up with 
chain letters, special mailings of the school 
paper, and other deyices to help the student 
in military service maintain his school asso- 
ciation. 

[8] A specific program ought to be devel- 
oped in which all the sports lettermen in 
the nearby military installation (if high school 
—the high-school lettermen; if college, the 
college lettermen) would be invited to spe- 


The author is Director of Defense Recreation Services, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. MR. BRIGHTBILL is former president of the American Recreation Society. 
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cial smokers and local lettermen’s club activi- 
ties. Games could be arranged between a 
lettermen’s post team and the local school 
team. Lettermen could be invited to school 
athletic functions and game dances. 

[9] Military personnel might be invited to 
school games and contests either by reduced 
price ticket or as guests. 

{10] Military teams may be invited to use 
fields, gym, and other facilities where such 
facilities are not available on the military 
installation. Games may be arranged with 
military teams. 

[21] School athletic personnel can offer to 
provide on-post competition and perhaps ar- 
range special swimming, gymnastic, or other 
athletic exhibitions. 

[12] School physical education classes can 
be taken to the military station to witness 
calisthenic or other military conditioning 
drills and maneuvers. Military units may be 
invited to stage demonstrations in gyms or 
stadiums as part of game ceremonies. 


Big Job Ahead 


There is practically no limit to the 
ways in which the objectives set forth 
above can be promoted. Sport and 
recreation programs can be stepped up 
to insure that every student and not 
just those already proficient in athlet- 
ics will be able to acquire the neces- 
sary skills and desires to enjoy whole- 
some leisure-time use. 

Leadership is needed to dispel the 
all-too prevalent notion that all a com- 
munity needs to provide for military 
personnel is a downtown club, a week- 
ly dance, home hospitality, and church 
activities. All these are valuable and 
important, but none provide the spe- 
cial influence and program that are 
peculiarly a part of the school’s re- 
sources. 

Service to the armed forces in this 
national emergency is an especially sig- 
nificant responsibility and opportunity. 
Such service in these specialized fields 
can be performed within the school’s 
program and in the local community. 
Our physical education, health, and 
recreation staffs have the experience, 
the facilities, and the leadership to 
make an important contribution to the 
national defense program. They should 
need no special order or request to go 
ahead and do the job. They cannot 
abdicate their responsibilities and leave 
the job solely to social workers, private 
groups and religious agencies, even tho 
each of these groups has a unique and 
important contribution of their own 
to make. 

There’s a big job ahead for health, 
physical education, and recreation peo- 
ple. And no one else can do it. 
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53—County Building 
54—Public Library 
55—Institute of Arts 
56—Masonic Temple 
Auditorium 
58—Convention Hall 
59—Board of Commerce 
60—Auto Club of Michigan 
61—Detroit Athletic Clu’ 
62—Detroit Club 
64—Women's City Club 
66—Y. M.C. A. 
67—Y. W.C. A. 
68—Detroit News 
69—Detroit Free Press 
70—Detroit Times 
7i—Police Headquarters 
72—Downtown Library 
HOTELS 
\—Statler 
2—-Book Cadillac 
3—Detroit Leland 
rt Shelby 


10—Briggs 
15—Fairbairn 
17—Imperial 
20—Wolverine 
26—Paimetto 
27—Wardell 
29—Belcrest 
30—Barlum 
Cadillac Square 
31—Abington 
32—Lee Plaza 


THEATERS 
A—Michigan 
x 


L—Music Hall 
M—Schubert-Lafayette 


TRANSPORYATION 
Depot, Penn., B. 


O., Pere Marquette 
4|—Grand Trunk Depot— 
Brush at Atwater 


43—Union Bus Terminal 
& 
arine Dining Room 

45—D. & C. Navigation Co. D 
46—Detroit-Windsor Tunnel 

Bus Service 
47—Michigan Central De- 

pot, 15th St. at Abbott 

* 


Detroit Coca-Cola Co. 


Detroit Is Expecting You in April 


Cur Midwest District of the 
AAHPER, the state of Michigan, and 
the city of Detroit are proud to be 
hosts to the 56th Annual Convention. 
This part of the United States has 
much to offer the convention delegate 
over and above the program itself. 
This territory was fashioned by the 
greatest example of health, physical 
education, and recreation ever known 
—Paul Bunyan! 

Born of French-Canadian parents— 
some say on Prince Edward Island in 
Canada, others say in Maine—his great 
logging operations took him thru the 
Middlewest and Northwest. He tow- 
ered above the tallest trees, covered 24 
townships at a stride when in a hurry, 
and combed his beard with a young 
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pine tree. It was said that to grease 
his large pancake griddle, he had boys 
skate on it with slabs of bacon fastened 
to their feet. 

Once in Michigan, while swinging 
his axe which had a handle of woven 
grass, he cut down all the trees around 
him at one sweep and let out a bellow 
that caused a landslide on Pike’s Peak. 
Later he dug a channel for the Mis- 
sissippi while piling up the Alleghenies 
and the Rockies. He then hitched 
Babe, the Blue Ox, to Kansas turning 
it over to make it flat so the Kansans 
could grow corn. 

You will want to see some of the 
wonders fashioned by Paul Bunyan as 
you travel to Michigan and Detroit. 
While here in the convention city, you 


AAHPER 


To the Delegates cud Guests 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 

It is my honor and privilege as 
Mayor of Detroit to extend to you a 
hearty welcome to our friendly city. 

Thruout this year, Detroit is cele- 
brating the 250th anniversary of its 
founding, and we are pleased to have 
groups such as yours convene here in 
recognition of our great city’s cele- 
bration. 

You will surely enjoy your stay in 
Detroit. Our fine hotels, superb shop- 
ping centers, and our incomparable 
automobile plants will help make your 
visit an unforgettable experience. 

ALBERT E. COBO, 
Mayor of Detroit 


will see wonders almost as great as 
those which were wrought by Bunyan. 


Wonders of Detroit 


Among these are the great auto- 
mobile plants employing 350,000 per- 
sons, the largest exclusive retail shoe 
store in the world, and the second 
largest department store. There are 
salt mines 1137 feet below the surface 
of the city. They cover 160 acres with 
25 miles of “streets” 50 feet wide and 
23 feet high and eight miles of elec- 
tric railway tracks. And they have a 
constant temperature of 58 degrees. 

Aside from industry and business, 
Detroit has many places of culture and 
recreation. To name a few, there is 
the world-famous Belle Isle in the De- 
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Delegates 


troit River —an island park of 1000 
acres, the new Huron River Clinton 
Parkway, a new $3,000,000 beach, the 
new Veterans Memorial Building, 
Ford’s Greenfield Village and Edison 
Institute, a new Historical Museum, 
and of course the Art Institute, Public 
Library, University of Detroit, and 
Wayne University. 

Detroit offers a wide range of amuse- 
ments including grand opera, concert 
series, civic light opera, and the finest 
first-tun of motion pictures at numer- 
ous theaters in the downtown area. 
And if you are travel-minded you may 
go abroad for 10¢ via the tunnel to 
Canada. There are no restrictions to 
hamper visitors, just proof of citizen- 
ship is necessary. 

Since Detroit is a cosmopolitan city, 
the visitor will find restaurants which 
are unique and typical of the various 
nationality groups in the city 

Many delegates will be here on Sun- 
day preceding the opening of the con- 
vention. They may worship in the 
church of their choice since all impor- 
tant denominations are represented in 
the city’s some 850 churches. 


Demonstrations 


Several demonstrations covering va- 
rious areas of activity will attract many 
delegates on Wednesday afternoon and 
on Thursday afternoon. The Elemen- 
tary School Section has scheduled two 
lessons, one in dance, taught by a man 
with one year’s teaching experience— 
one in small-group games taught by a 
woman with the same amount of ex- 
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perience. Two psychologists will ob- 
serve these teachers and draw implica- 
tions as to what may or may not 
happen to some children when certain 
procedures and materials are used in 
an activity program. 

The Dance Section will present a 
demonstration on dance for college 
men with a man instructor teaching 
the lesson. Many of these men are 
football players which should show the 
relationship that exists in movement 
skill of two areas of activity. 

The Secondary-School Section will 
use its demonstration period for two 
lessons—in combative activities for 
junior high school boys and one for 
thythmic activities for senior high- 
school boys and girls. The teachers in 
these two lessons will use students 
with whom they have not worked pre- 
viously. 

The Girls’ and Women’s Athletic 
Section will put its emphasis on co- 
recreational activities using tennis and 
bowling games for the family. Students 
of different chronological ages will be 
used in demonstrating the type of ac- 
tivities that will involve fun for all. 

Two demonstration programs pre- 
sented by the Aquatic Section will take 
place at pools located in two recrea- 
tional centers. Emphasis in one of the 
programs will be on synchronized 
swimming and in the other on war- 
fare aquatics in physical education. 

On Thursday afternoon, the Detroit 
public schools will present many types 
of demonstrations on the elementary, 
junior high, and senior high-school 
levels. In all of the lessons one new 
element of skill will be introduced in 
order that delegates may see the actual 
presentation of new material. Free bus 
transportation will be provided in 
transporting people from the hotel to 
a center in which an elementary, a 
junior high, and a senior high-school 
are in close proximity. This will make 
it possible for delegates to move easily 
from one building to the next accord- 
ing to their interests. 

Elementary lessons including indi- 
vidual and small-group activities, dance 
activities, and sport-type games will be 
presented in one building. Junior and 
senior high schools will demonstrate 
dual-contact activities, corecreational 
activities, social dance, square dance, 
and modern dance in another build- 
ing. In the pool at the same time as 
other demonstrations are going on, 


To the Delegates and Guests 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 

It is my pleasure as Superintendent of 
the Detroit public schools to welcome 
you. 

Altho you are primarily concerned 
with health, physical education, and re- 
creation, you will find many other 
phases of the educational system of 
interest. 

Closely allied to your particular fields 
are the school for the deaf, schools for 
crippled children, school for epileptics, 
juvenile detention home, sight-saving 
classes, open-air rooms, school of ob- 
servation, endocrine gland clinic, vision 
clinic, and the psychological clinic. 

Detroit has embarked on a rather 
extensive school building program em- 
ploying the most modern methods of 
construction, heating, lighting, and 
ventilation. 

You are cordially invited to visit our 
schools and inspect those aspects which 
are of the most interest to you. 

ARTHUR DONDINEAU, 
Supt. of Public Schools, Detroit 
7 


those interested in a swimming pro- 
gram for beginners in junior high 
school and for water games for boys 
and girls at the senior high-school level 
may see such lessons presented. 

For those interested in modern 
dance at the high-school level, one 
hour of the two-hour period scheduled 
for demonstrations will be devoted to 
dances composed by students from 
eight different high schools. These 
dances will be presented in the audi- 
torium while other demonstrations are 
going on in the gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. 

With this wide variation in the 
types of demonstrations there should 
be something that appeals to the in- 
terest of each delegate. > 


LEADING Co Coaches, Phys. Ed. Direetors, “Athletes 
& Students PREFER 


For Their Outstanding HIGH 

QUALITY, ot WEAR & 

LOW LOW C 

Complete 4 Pe. Uniform $27.00 per de. 
RICHARD SMITH 

“T" SHIRTS 7.50 

PEPPERELL Gym Shorts—- 12.00 

BIKE WEB Supporters— 6.75 

BALLSTON Gym Sox— 5.50 

INDIVIDUAL PRICE 

PER DOZEN 

Your Se Group Name & 


hool or 
Design Printed in Any Color. All 
Sizes Available. 
BEAT RISING PRICES—ORDER 
NOW FOR SUMMER & + 
Write -. about your summer 
needs. REE Sports. 
wear 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


RICHARD SMITH CORP. 
217 Centre Street |New York 13, N.Y. 
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Social and Hospitality 


Tuesday, April 17 


Fashion show sponsored by the 
J. L. Hudson Company 


Grand Ballroom—Book Cadillac 
Hotei—3:00 to 4:00 p.m. 


The J. L. Hudson Company, the na- 

tionally famous department store, second 

. largest in the United States and a definite 
part of our community, is planning a 
fashion show for our convention. 

This show will feature styles and fash- 
ions to fit your fancy and to fit even a 
teacher’s budget. Hudson’s have planned 
this show with teachers’ needs in mind— 
daytime clothes, costumes for teaching, 
clothes for that special occasion, travel 
and vacation wardrobes—all with just 
enough glamor, sort of “sugar and spice,” 
in the very latest fashion to appeal to your 
taste. 

The J. L. Hudson Company will assist 
you when you wish to’ try on some fas- 
cinating article. A trip to the store will 
be an adventure. Just imagine, 11,500 
employes to serve you. 

Don’t miss this fashion show! The men 
are invited too. No one puts on a fashion 
show quite like Hudson’s. 


Tuesday, April 17 
Evening Secial Hour 


Grand Ballroom—Book Cadillac 
Hotel—10:00 p.m. to 1:00 a.m. 


This program of mixers and round 
dances will be sponsored by the National 
Section on Dance and the Phi Delta Pi Fra- 
ternity for Women. Ralph Piper from the 
University of Minnesota will be chairman, 
and Howard Leibee of the University of 
Michigan will act as master of ceremonies. 
Many wellknown callers will be used. 
Come and make this evening a success. 


Wednesday, April 18 
Evening Social Hour 


Grand Ballroom—Book Cadillac 
Hotel—10:00 p.m. to 1:00 a.m. 


Be sure to be on hand for the program 
following the general session on Wednes: 
day evening. A very special feature has 
been arranged. 

The Arthur Murray Studio of Detroit 
will present dance steps of South America 
now popular in our own social dancing. 
The Samba, La Raspa, and the newest 
thing from England—the Quick Step. 
The Arthur Murray instructors themselves 
will be on hand to dance these numbers 
and you just cannot help but enjoy this 
program. Be sure to save Wednesday eve- 
ning from 10:00 p.m. till 1:00 a.m. 


Thursday, April 19 
International Night 


Fountain and Crystal Rooms— 
Masonic Temple—6:30 p.m. 
An informal dinner dance has been 

planned for you. This you cannot miss! 

This evening will be the talk of the town! 
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; 9:00 a.m., 


Folk songs, nationality dances, beautiful 
costumes and gala entertainment plus fa- 
vors. All this and your own social danc- 
ing to the best band in town, two ball- 
rooms to dance in, with a capacity of 
accommodating 2000 people. Fun and 
surprises for everyone, 

Your favorite tunes, two orchestras, of 
course it’s a date. Get your reservations 
as you register. 


SPECIAL NOTES 


Look for the hostesses. There will be 
many on hand at all times to help you in 
every way. Meet your friends at the Hos- 
pitality Booth. 

By the way, look for the “MEET ME 
HERE” board, a place where you may 
leave notes for your friends who simply 
disappear when you want them. 


Transportation and Tours Schedule 


TRANSPORTATION 


Airlines, buses, and trains: Inquire at Trans- 
portation Table in lobby of Book Cadillac 


, Hotel. 


Taxis: Available at entrance of convention 
hotels. 


TOURS 


No. 1—Features Detroit’s favored Art Cen- 
ter, General Motors Building, Eastside in- 
dustrial areas, and beautiful Belle Isle. Bus 
leaves main entrance of Book Cadillac Hotel, 
Monday, April 16. ‘Tickets are 
$2.00, available at Tours desk in the lobby 
until Sunday noon, April 15. Time of tour, 
approximately two hours. 
~ Ne. 2—Features the Ford Motor Car Com- 
pany and the Edison Institute. In the enor- 
mous Ford plant will be seen the famous 
assembly-line method of automobile produc- 
tion conceived by Henry Ford. The Edison 
Institute provides a new departure in the 
fields of education and museum practice. 
Tickets are available free of charge at Tours 
desk in the lobby until 10:00 a.m., Monday, 
April 16. Buses will leave main entrance at 
12:00 noon. ‘Time of tour, three hours. 

No. 3—Features a trip over the interna- 
tional Ambassador Bridge, and thru the 
Detroit-Windsor tunnel. The trip also in- 
cludes a visit to beautiful Belle Isle. Buses 
will leave at g:oo a.m., Tuesday, April 17, 
for approximately three hours. Tickets are 
$2.00 and will be available until 3:00 p.m., 
Monday, April 16. 


No. 4—Fcatures a cross section of Detroit’s 
recreation facilities and program. The tour- 
ists will observe Belle Isle’s park and recrea- 
tional areas, community houses, and the new 
combination unit for school and recreation 
at Cannon Memorial Center adjoining the 
Finney School. The trip will also include 
the new indoor-outdoor swimming pool at 
Patton Park. This three-hour tour is free of 
charge and will begin from the main entrance 
of the Book Cadillac Hotel at 1:00 p.m., 
Wednesday, April 18. Tickets must be ob- 
tained at the Tours desk in the lobby not 
later than 12:00 noon on Wednesday. 

Driver Training—A demonstration of the 
Detroit Public Schools Driver Training Pro- 
gram, Mackenzie High School. Transporta- 
tion is free, leaving the Book Cadillac Hotel 
at g:00 a.m., Tuesday, April 17. Obtain 
tickets by 4:00 p.m., Monday, April 16, at 
the Tours desk in lobby. 

Therapeutics—Those interested in thera- 
peutics may visit the Leland School for Crip- 
pled Children or the Dearborn Veterans Hos- 
pital. Transportation is free of charge. Both 
groups will leave from the Book Cadillac 
Hotel at 9:30 a.m., Tuesday, April 17. 
Tickets will be available at the Tours desk 
in lobby until g:00 a.m. 

Programs—T'ransportation will be arranged 
for groups or individuals to visit in all areas 
of the Detroit program. Consult your Visit- 
ing Guide in vour registration folder and 
make transportation arrangements at the 
Tours desk in the hotel lobby. 


STOP AND LOOK AT YOUR AAHPER MEMBER CARD— 


If your dues are not paid, fill out this application and mail today. 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
See page two for types of membership 


$ 


(Type of membership) 


Add 


City 


Begin membership with month of Jan. 
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Cue athletic program in the public 
schools of Baltimore, Maryland, is fi- 
nanced exactly the same way as any 
other phase of the education program. 
Beginning in January 1949, a specific 
allotment of $90,000 has been pro- 
vided annually in the general educa- 
tion budget for this purpose. It cov- 
ers all expenses incurred in the total 
athletic program, of all high schools. 

The 13 schools which share this 
fund, vary in enrolment from 100 
students in a vocational high school to 
2041 students in a boys’ technical high 
school. The total number of students 
(grades nine-12) in all high schools is 
16,879. Each school in which boys 


are enrolled, sponsors both an intra- | 


mural and interscholastic athletic pro- 
gram. The girls’ athletic program is 
basically intramural with a culminat- 
ing interscholastic program during the 
last two weeks of each sports season. 
The latter is carried on by the invita- 
tional method rather than scheduled 
varsity contests. 

The number of interscholastic sports 
activities for boys varies from 16 in 
one of the larger schools to three in 
the smallest school. All but two high 
schools sponsor six or more different 
sports activities for boys. Most of 
these involve varsity and junior varsity 
teams. Some schools provide inter- 
scholastic competition for class teams, 
such as freshman or sophomore. 

The budget for each school includes 
funds for supplies, equipment, trans- 
portation, officials, coaching salaries 
(extra pay), and injury benefits. 
Charges for the maintenance and oper- 
ation of gymnasiums and playfields are 
absorbed in the general education 
budget. 


How Plan Began 


The present plan did not develop 
suddenly. In July 1934, an advisory 
committee on athletics, composed of 
citizens and school officials was ap- 
pointed by the schoolboard. 
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Baltimore Interscholastic Athletics 


The committee recognized that it 
was extremely difficult to conduct an 
athletic program in a high school 
which did not consistently produce 
winning teams, since gate receipts were 
necessary to finance the various sports 
a¢tivities. At that time, the committee 
persuaded the department of educa- 
tion and city officials to set aside an 
annual sum of $17,000 to help the 


- “have not” schools support a reason- 


able athletic program. Those schools 

which were more fortunate to produce 

winning teams declined this fund. 
As the number of high schools in- 


ELMON L. VERNIER 


creased, the amount was no longer 
adequate to assure each school of even 
a minimum program in_ athletics. 
Therefore, those schools which con- 
tinued to produce winning teams and 
exploit their athletic programs rea 
the benefits of large gate receipts while 
the majority of the schools struggled to 
find ways of supporting their programs 
financially. The result was that privi- 
leges of a broader athletic program were 
offered to a minority of the high- 
school students in Baltimore. 

During the school year of 1946-47, 
a movement was initiated to eliminate 
the inequities which existed in connec- 
tion with the program of athletics in 
all of the Baltimore high schools. A 
thorough study of the situation re- 
vealed that the department of educa- 
tion officials and the schoolboard be- 
lieved in the importance of athletics 
as a part of the educational program 
for high-school youth that the school- 
board voted unanimously to appropri- 


Free from the yoke of commercialism 


ate a sufficient sum of money in the 
general education budget to support 
this program completely. 


Results 


The purpose of giving full financial 
support to the athletic program is to 
assure a basic program for each school 
free from the many undesirable prac- 
tices which frequently characterize the 
raising of money for these activities. 
Following a two-year period of appli- 
cation, the results stated below indi- 
cate the success of the new plan: 

[2] The inequities which existed amo: 
schools to 1949 have been eliminated 
Each school is assured of an adequate pro- 

m which can be carried on within the 
imitations of its staff and facilities. Full 
coaching salaries in accordance with the “ex- 
tra pay” scale are assured. 

[2] Each school can conduct a broader 
program of both intramural and interscholas- 
tic athletics, thereby providing opportunities 
for a greater number of students to partici- 


te. 
ar More adequate health and safety pro- 
tection is provided. This has been realized 
by [a] reducing the frequency of games and 
contests, [b] eliminating the necessity of play- 
ing under inclement weather conditions, [c] 
providing safe equipment, [d] providing safe 
transportation, and [e] recognition on the 
part of the physicians and coaches that the 
health of the participant is more important 
than winning the game. 

[4] The high-shool athletic program has 
ceased to be a commercial enterprise. 

Outside pressure on schools to play 
postseason, charity, all-star and “cur- 
tain raiser” games has been eliminated. 
With the exception of the charity 
game, increase of receipts is usually the 
ultimate object of these types of 
games. 

The scheduling of various games 
and contests has been facilitated. The 
strong desire among coaches and prin- 
cipals to get the best “gate receipt” 
dates, no longer exists. This has done 
away with the old feeling of animosity 
which developed among schools in 


ELMON L. VERNIER is Director of Health and Physical Education, Baltimore Public 
Schools, Maryland. He has participated actively in the program outlined above. 
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connection with arranging schedules, 
particularly those involving football. 
Any necessary schedule changes are 
now made without difficulty. 

Admission charges for football and 
basketball have been reduced. Charges 
for all other sports have been com- 
pletely eliminated. This has resulted 
in more students being able to attend 
and enjoy the various games and con- 
tests. It is no longer necessary to pro- 
vide for excessive advertising of 
games. Advertising is now limited to 
the local press and radio stations. 

By reducing the admission charges 
and night football there has been a 
decided decrease in vandalism at foot- 
ball games. It can be said that this 
has been totally eliminated during 
afternoon games. 

An athletic program supported in 
the same way as all other phases of 
the educational program, does not as- 
sure the conduct of athletics on a 
sound educational basis. Those re- 
sponsible for the administration and 
organization of the program must pos- 
sess and apply a sound educational 
philosophy of athletics. This applies 
particularly to those who are respon- 
sible for programs in schools which 
are more fortunate to have facilities 
and material for the production of win 
ning teams. They must be alert to 
combat the outside pressures which 
would tend to focus attention upon 
the successes achieved in competition 
by their schools at the expense of the 
students in all schools. 


Commercial vs. Non-Commercial 


Contrasting the commercialized with 
the non-commercialized plan, it is ob- 
vious that the former is responsible 
directly or indirectly for the following 
undesirable results: winning at any 
cost, misguided local pride, outside 
pressures to win, long schedules, pre- 
season and postseason practices, all- 
star games, postseason games, and ex- 
tensive advertising and publicity. The 
abuses and inequities which have ex- 
isted under the commercialized pro- 
gram cannot be eliminated immediate- 
ly by providing full financial support 
of athletics thru tax funds. However, 
rapid progress can be made toward 
their elimination when the public and 
school officials recognize high-school 
athletics as an important medium of 
education rather than a public enter- 
tainment enterprise. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


Products 


The American Brattice Cloth Corp. has an- 
nounced a durable cotton duck floor covering 
to protect gymnasium floors, when the gymna- 
sium is used as an auditorium. Comparatively 
light in weight it is nevertheless tough, re- 
sistant to scuffing of feet and folding chairs, 
and easy to clean. In service thruout a num- 
ber of school and extra-curricular events the 
ABC Gym Floor Cover has rendered highly 
satisfactory service. 

For complete information, write to the 
American Brattice Cloth Corp., Dept. P.E., 
Warsaw, Indiana. 


The Fred Medart Products, Inc. has intro- 
duced the Pond-Medart Twisting Belt for use 
in gymnastic training. Lighter and more com- 
fortable, the new belt provides much more 
protection against injury and abrasion and, be- 
cause of stronger construction, contributes to 
greater confidence in executing difficult prac- 
tice movements. 

For complete information write to the Fred 
Medart Products, Inc., Dept. P.E., 3535 DeKalb 
Street, St. Louis 18, Mo. 


With the 1951 baseball season underway, 
Hillerich & Bradsby’s annual baseball publica- 
tion Famous Slugger Yearbook is of unusual 
interest to fans and players. 

In the 64 pages of Famous Slugger Yearbook 
are included pictures of the past season's ovt- 
standing sluggers, records, statistics, hints on 
how to bat, and highlights of 1950 outstanding 
basebal! events. Of special interest is an article 
titled ‘Power Hitting and Place Hitting’ by 
Ralph Kiner, outfielder for the Pittsburgh Pirates 
and National League Home Run King. 

Sometime ago Hillerich & Bradsby released 
their 1951 edition of Official Softball Rules 
which also contains pictures of winning teams 
and records of the 1950 softball season. 

The two books—Official Softball Rules and 
Famous Slugger Yearbock—may be obtained 
from sporting goods dealers thruout the coun- 
try. 


Eastern District Convention 


— Events: Sunday, April 22 
1:30 p.m. Boat around Manhattan, 
$2.50; 2:00 p.m. Statue of Liberty; 
Trip to Cloisters, (Trans. Fee); N. Y. 
Giants vs. Brooklyn at Polo Grounds; 
Circus, Madison Square Garten; Mod- 
ern Dance, City Center; Radio-Tele- 
vision daily. 

School Visitations: Wednesday, April 25 
Bronx Center 
Christopher Columbus H. S.—Double 
period health service and health instruc- 
tion. 
Jr. H. S. No. 22—$3-1/2 million new 
construction. 
pon School No. 4—Swimming 


Center 

Vocational H. $.—Good facilities 
(girls). Coordinated health service. 
Seward Park H. S.—Body mechanics, 
relaxation classes for girls. 


Jr. H. S. No. 99—Girls School, two 
— Special groups (slow 
rners). 


Jr. H. S. No. 118—Joan of Arc—Good 
facilities, Coeducational. 

Jr. H. S. No. 147—School for the Deaf. 
Etementary School No. 168—Closses 
(physically handicapped). 

Elementary School No. 135——Classes 
(cerebral palsy). 


Elementary School No. 86—No gym. 
Good out-of-door program. 

Elementary School No. 116—Spring 
festival integrated with social studies (in 
play yards). 

Elementary School No. 72—Coed folk 
and square dancing (Sight conservation) 
(Puerto Rican). 

Elementary School No. 59—Sight con- 
servation. Classes (blind). 

Queens Center 

Richmond Hill H. S.—Aquatic Pro- 


gram. 
Bryant H. S.—Sports program. 
Jr. H. S. No. 10—Coeducational dance, 
good facilities. 
Elementary School No. 70—All around 
good program. 
Brooklyn Center 
Midwood H. $.—Visuel Aids center for 
health teaching. 
Other attractions 
Kings Point Maritime Academy, Sandy 
Point, L. |. Sports program, trip for 
about 25. 

Demonstration: 
Julia Richmond High School—Dance 
program, (Women). 
James Monroe School—Bronx—Aquo- 
tic program (men). 
(Location to be announced)—Sports 
clinic (men). 
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HAROLD K. JACK 


Chairman, AAHPER Legislative Committee 
State Dept. of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 


J N FORMULATING the legislative 
program for the Association for the 
current year, the legislative committee 
assumed that it would be desirable to 
continue to push for some type of na- 
tional legislation. The chairman of 
the committee met on numerous occa- 
sions with members of the US Office 
of Education staff and the Executive 
Secretary of our Association. As-a re- 
sult of these conferences, a proposed 
legislative measure was developed. The 
proposal represents the combined 
thinking of a number of people close 
to the national scene in Washington. 

In developing the program, it was 
agreed that specific legislation on a 
particular phase of the program might 
be worthwhile trying. It was also as- 
sumed that if such an approach were 
followed a number of legislative pro- 
posals might develop. Consequently, 
the legislative committee has approved 
a proposal involving this type of legis- 
lative proposal and the proposed legis- 
lation has been approved by the 
governing board of the Association. 

For the first time in a number of 
years, the NEA Legislative Committee 
has adopted a proposed piece of legis- 
lation sponsored by our Association as 
one of the items to be included in the 
NEA legislative program. As a result, 
we are in a stronger position to push 
and gain approval for our measure. 
An analysis of the first proposal for the 
legislative program for 1951 follows: 


General 


The proposed legislation emphasizes 
health instruction, safety instruction, 
and physical education. It is piece- 
meal legislation and it should not be 
construed that this will be the only 
legislation that may be introduced. It 
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AAHPER Program on 
Pending Legislation 


is probably one bill of many that would 
be introduced to provide federal assist- 
ance for the complete program. The 
thinking of many people in Washing- 
ton is that piecemeal legislation will 
have a better chance of passing than 
broader bills covering the total field. 
Highlights of the proposed bill by 
section are indicated as follows: 

Section 3: The bill authorizes the 
appropriation of $15,000,000. each year 
for five years. It has been demon- 
strated in the past that when such 
legislation has been passed that if the 
program proved to be successful the 
appropriations continued, if not, aid 
should be discontinued. 

Section 4: This section states that 
of the money appropriated each year, 
$50,000 shall go to each state and terri- 
tory with the exception of the Virgin 
Islands who will receive $10,000 and 
that the remaining appropriation, ap- 
proximately $12,500,000 will be pro- 
rated on the basis of the percent of 
rural people in each state to the total 
rural population in the country. This 
section also makes provision for using 
funds left over from one year in devel- 
oping the program for the following 
year. 

Section 5: This section provides for 
the designation of the state depart- 
ment of education as the official agency 
and that such departments must pre- 
pare a state plan and that funds granted 
for the program should be allotted thru 
the state treasurer. 

Section 6: This section outlines the 
steps which a state must use in prepar- 
ing a state plan and making reports and 
clearly places the responsibility upon 
the US Commissioner of Education to 
accept any plan which meets the cri- 
teria set forth in this section. In other 
words, state plans can be made to fit 
the needs of the states with no dicta- 
tion from the federal government. 

Section 7: This section states that for 
each dollar received, under the allotted 
$50,000 and up to the subsequent al- 
lotment, there must be a dollar spent 
either by the state or local subdivisions. 


It furthermore provides that there can 
be no decrease in the amount spent by 
state or local subdivisions if the state 
is to be eligible for receiving aid. In 
other words, all federal money is to be 
used to expand the program. This 
section also makes provision for each 
state to make an estimate of their 
needs so that money can be obtained to 
use in expanding and developing the 
projected program. 

A subcommittee has been appointed 
to develop a proposed piece of legis- 
lation in the field of school recreation. 
This would be an additional feature of 
the piecemeal legislative program and 
is a definite need in a legislative pro- 
gram. 


Write the Legislative Committee 


Undoubtedly, there are other pieces 
of legislation which should be devel- 
oped by your legislative committee. 
The committee is anxious to hear from 
the membership regarding its pro- 
posals and the reaction of the members 
is earnestly solicited. As soon as the 
proposed bill is introduced, copies of 
it can be obtained by writing to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of our Association. 
It is hoped that every member of the 
Association will support the measure 
that is being presented to Congress. 
As soon as the proposal is introduced, 
notice of it will be carried in Tue 
JOURNAL. 

No legislation can be successful with- 
out the active support of the entire 
membership. Now is a critical time 
for those of us in the health and physi- 
cal education profession to take lead- 
ership and to identify ourselves with a 
program of health and fitness for a 
strong and democratic America. With 
the background that we have had in 
legislative work during the past few 
years, based particularly on the fine 
work of August Pritzlaff, former chair- 
man of the previous committee, the 
Association is in a strategic position 
and must assume positive leadership 
in legislative matters related to our 
field of endeavor. 
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make your choice f 


‘CONVERSE SHOES 


NATIONALLY famous for the fit and quality of its 
canvas footwear, Converse offers physical education instructors and students their 
choice of the canvas shoes Hesesiek here. Whatever your personal preference may 
be as to style, you'll find in all these Converse shoes the right combination of 
better fit, positive traction, maximum arch support and the economy of long 
wearability. Insist on the Converse name, wherever you buy your shoes. 


WOMEN'S WOMEN'S 
“ALL STAR” “GLENVILLE” 
19162 Sizes 4 to 10 19486 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe oxford; white army duck uppers 
backed to drill; foxing to edge of sole; blue 
upper foxing; corrugated toe guard; full 
length duck covered SPONGE INSOLE with 
COMFORT CUSHION ARCH. Non-marking 
crepe outsole. 


Heavy white army duck uppers with loose 
duck lining; peg top upper; foxing to edge 
of sole; toe guard. SPONGE INSOLE and 
CUSHION HEEL AND ARCH SUPPORT. Non- 
marking molded outsole. 


WOMEN'S 
“PHYS-ED“ 


19010 Sizes 3 to 11 


WOMEN'S 
“GYM-ED” 


19374 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe bal; heavy white army duck 
uppers; foxing to edge of sole; blue upper 
foxing; corrugated toe guard. SPONGE 
INSOLE with CUSHION HEEL AND ARCH 
SUPPORT. Non-marking crepe outsole. 


CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED LASTS IN ALL SIZES 


Converse-made physical education shoes are built on correctly proportioned 
lasts for correct arch support and true foot comfort. Sizes 3 to 11, except 
molded sole All Star, which is available in sizes 4 to 10. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY, MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO 6: NEW YORK 13: SAN FRANCISCO 5: 
564 West Monroe Street 214 Church Street 100 Howard Street 


Lace-to-toe bal; white duck uppers; SPONGE 
INSOLE with COMFORT CUSHION ARCH. 
Non-marking crepe design outsole. 


For the finest in Phys- 
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Wemo to: 
Hopeful 
Elementary 
Youth—uSA 


pS N JANUARY, persons representing 
many educational and professional or- 
ganizations met in Washington to dis- 
cuss important matters about your 
welfare. You would have been pleased 
to meet members of this group— 
physicians, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
teachers, supervisors and administra- 
tors. YOU were the theme of the 
meeting. We went to work once again 
on the kind of education and specifi- 
cally the kind of program of activity 
we think you enjoy, need and deserve 
during the time you are enrolled as a 
growing citizen in the elementary 
school. 

We deplored the fact that so many 
of you are being deprived of the nght 
kind of play nutrients so necessary to 
your total growth and development. 
We wondered why we had been seem- 
ingly ineffectual in many previous ef- 
forts. We worked to formulate plans 
which gave thought to each year you 
are a citizen in the elementary schools. 

We were more aware than ever that 
some of your parents and your well- 
meaning friends really don’t know you. 
We took ourselves to task for not hav- 
ing given people the true picture of 
what a red-blooded girl or boy is like, 
what he and she can and can not do, 
what he and she should and should 
not do during the few precious years 
in the elementary school—the years 
when you are forming habits and atti- 
tudes to carry you thru everyday living. 

We talked about the physical edu- 
cation program, a prograin which ap- 
peals to each of you, and one in which 
we believe. We said, “It is the kind of 
activities program you girls and boys 
take to so naturally.” You need to 
express yourselves in plays and games 
and you have fun doing so. A pro- 
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gram of skills, games and dances of- 
fered to you in challenging, progres- 
sive and regular doses is a vital part 
of your health education just as food 
and rest are. 

But the program is much more in- 
clusive than that. Thru the many ex- 
periences in the gymnasium and on 
the playgorund, you learn to play with 
others and to share materials. Patterns 
are set thru these early play experi- 
ences for making and getting along 
with friends. You express cooperation, 
consideration of others, the willingness 
to take turns and sufficient selfdirec- 
tion to enable you to assume respon- 
sibility—qualities essential to a demo- 
cratic way of life. 


Considering Individual Differences 


You are not all alike. Each of you 
comes from a different kind of home 
and is an individual, unique and ca- 
pable in his own right. Some of you 
are happy and some are insecure and 
so you feel unhappy much of the time. 
Regardless of these differences all chil- 
drerr ef elementary school age need 
ample opportunity for play and recrea- 
tion as well as good food, rest, sleep 
and the feeling of belonging and secu- 
rity, provided by home, school and 
community living. 

We then considered the kind of ac- 
tivity program to provide for you in 
the elementary school. Just as a house 
is built brick upon brick, so your abil- 
ity to achieve depends upon the de- 
velopment and learning of skill upon 
skill and knowledge upon knowledge. 
You need such a program of activities 
to help you reach the highest standards 
of achievement your own level of ma- 
turity and capability will permit. 

We must provide you with every 
opportunity for a planned program of 
activities including a daily period, ade- 
quate in length, lots of balls, jumping 
ropes, sandboxes, slides, and other 
playthings. 

A careful study has been made of 
your characteristics. From this study 
called Child Growth and Develop- 
ment, we believe we are among the 
best judges to guide and to determine 
the selection of play activities appro- 
priately provided at each phase of your 
individual growth and development— 
physical, social, mental, and emotional. 
You are ready to read certain books 
only after you have mastered the skills 
which prepare you wisely and care- 
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fully for recognizing the vocabulary 
and comprehending the facts which 
make up the stories in these books. 
Likewise, your readiness to participate 
in any program of activity depends 
upon your previous experiences in 
building progressive skills which may 
be appliéd in stunts, games and dances. 
Some of you develop a “readiness” 
earlier than others. Only then should 
you be permitted to take the next step 
in the program. 


Parents Must Understand and Act 


We discussed your parents and how 
they seem to understand quite clearly 
the need for the basic skill prepara- 
tion in subjects such as reading and 
arithmetic if you are to grow in the 
ability to achieve in these subjects. 
They must be helped to realize that 
basic skill preparation is also neces- 
sary for achievement in your physical 
education program, if it is to contrib- 
ute to your sound growth and develop- 
ment. When they understand this 
principle, they will help us to provide 
this kind of program for each of you 
as soon as possible. Such a program 
is essential from the time you enter 
the elementary school until you have 
completed your total growth and de- 
velopment cycle. It is difficult to 
understand why there is such laxness 
and indifference existing among some 
of our colleagues who write one way, 
then do almost nothing more about it. 


The Future 


There are bright hopes for you and 
your future. We predict that many 
communities will soon get down to 
brass tacks and: 


—Provide qualified and wellpaid leader- 
ship to replace the people who would seek to 
exploit you. 

—Stress the values of the latest 3 Rs in 
our Program of Education—Recreation, Re- 
laxation, Relationships. 

—Establish thru experiences desirable at- 
titudes toward a wholesome and safe play 
program. This program shall develop a pat- 
tern to assure optimum growth and a 
ment for each child in the nation. 
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“FIRST IN SOFTBALL AS 


Building championship power into Louisville 
Sluggers has been our business since 1884. 
This accumulated knowledge of bat making is 
your assurance that the Louisville Slugger 
models you select are the finest bats which 
skill and “know how” can produce. 


16 Models 


A bat for every type of 
Softball hitter 
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AQUATICS 


at the National Level 


Cur Aquatic Section of the 
AAHPER performed before a packed 
natatorium of approximately 2000 con- 
ventioneers at the Naval Air Station 


Pool last year in Dallas, Texas. At the 


national convention in Boston the year 
before, Association members had to be 
turned away before a packed Harvard 
pool. Such a continuous show of in- 
terest towards aquatics has been highly 
gratifying to the section leaders. 

In Dallas, the operating code for 
the section was revised in line with the 
reorganization policy of the AAHPER. 
The section now will undertake the 
promotion of the many phases of 
aquatics which will include: new 
teaching methods and techniques; new 
equipment and devices essential for 
the operation of aquatic programs; 
recommended standards for the build- 
ing, operating and management of 
pools and water fronts; and whenever 
possible, exhibitions and demonstra- 
tions of the different phases of aquatic 
activities at local, state, and national 
meetings. 


Training Centers 


The section will continue to devel- 
op, recommend, and publish standards 
for the training of competent directors 
and instructors of aquatics at the col- 
lege and university level. These stand- 
ards adopted by the section were first 
publicized in the December 1942 Re- 
search Quarterly. At this time, the 
University of Illinois, University of 
California, and Springfield College 
have been recognized training centers 
and have already progressed to the 
point of turning out qualified and cer- 
tified graduates in this field. Other 
schools, if interested in becoming rec- 
ognized training centers, are requested 
to petition directly to the Aquatic 
Leadership Committee, Chairman T. 
K. Cureton, University of Illinois. 

For an institution to become a train- 
ing center, the school must offer a 
minimum of four to six semester hours 
of formal courses in aquatics suitable 
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to the committee, give a practical 
watermanship examination and require 
25 to 30 hours of practice-teaching ex- 
perience in aquatics under competent 
supervision. Course syllabi and com- 
prehensive examinations have already 
n developed by this committee for 

e training of the aquatic director and 
instructor. Recommended standards 
for the training of the aquatic instruc- 
tor are the same as the directorship 
except that the formal course require- 
ments have been reduced to two to 


four semester hours course work. 
| 
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The committee is particularly anx- 
ious to develop this leadership-training 
program in institutions offering the 
major in physical education. Teach- 
ers who possess this broad college train- 
ing program and ability will material- 
ly assist in raising the standards of the 
aquatic profession. All students who 
are able to certify under this plan will 
receive a diploma from the institution 
with the sponsorship backing of the 
Aquatic Section of the AAHPER. 


Other Program Phases 


The Research Committee under the 
Aquatic Section has been and con- 
tinues to be vitally concerned with 
needed research in this field and all 
attempts are now being made to ex- 
plore potent possibilities for future in- 
vestigations. The primary function of 
this committee will be to further the 
cause of research in aquatics and to 
compile and recommend the publica- 
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tion of outstanding research results in 
appropriate professional publications. 
The committee continues under the 
chairmanship of Fred Lanoue, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Atlanta. Pro- 
fessional members are requested to 
channel their research projects in 
aquatics thru this committee. 

The Program Resource Committee 
under the Aquatic Section is immeas- 
urably interested in investigating all 
possibilities of improving aquatic pro- 
grams on a national scale. The com- 
mittee will- review and recommend 
new teaching methods and techniques, 
demonstration materials, teaching 
aids for all phases of aquatics. 

A number of the districts of the 
AAHPER have organized active dis- 
trict aquatic sections and they hold 
meetings at state and district conven- 
tions to discuss local and area prob- 
lems. Persons interested in aquatics 
and residing in districts which do not 
have organized aquatic sections are 
urged to get together and form such 
groups. Copies of the National Sec- 
tion Operating Code are available and 
can be secured from the National Sec- 
tion Chairman, Guy Nesom, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana, for guidance in the organi- 
zation of district aquatic sections. 

There are many agencies in the 
United States promoting aquatics and 
it is the earnest desire of the National 
Aquatic Section of the AAHPER to 
have these organizations cooperate and 
affiliate with the Aquatic Section. It 
is only thru cooperation and an ex- 
change of ideas on a common ground 
that we can hope to raise the entire 
aquatic field to its proper level. 

Organizations which have been asked 
to affiliate by appointing an. official 
tepresentative to the section are: 
American Camping Association, Ama- 
teur Athletic Union, National Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Aquatic Sub-Commit- 
tee of the NSWA, Boys’ Club of 
America, Boy and Girl Scouts of 
America, Young Men’s and Women’s 
Christian Association, Women’s and 
Men’s National Aquatic Forum, Camp 
Fire Girls of America, Armed Services. 


DR. HEWITT is past-chairman of the Aquatics Section of the AAHPER. His t 
ition is Associate Supervisor, Department of Physical Education, University of Cali- 


mia, Berkeley. 
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GULF SANI-SOIL-SET is the practical answer to 
your dust annoyance problems. Here are a few of 
the many good reasons why it will pay you to in- 
vestigate this efficient dust-control medium now: 


HIGHLY EFFECTIVE—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set eliminates dust 
annoyance completely immediately after application. 
No long waiting periods are necessary before the ground 

is ready for use. The dust allaying effect is accomplished 
| by the action of the compound in adhering to and weigh- 
' ing down dust particles. 


LONG LASTING—Because of its extremely low volatility 
and insolubility in water, Gulf Sani-Soil-Set remains 
effective for long periods. One application per season or 
year is usually sufficient. 
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PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS 


with Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 


EASILY APPLIED—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is free-flowing, 
easy and pleasant to use. It can be applied by hand- 
sprinkling or by sprinkling truck, and spreads quickly. 
SAVES MAINTENANCE EXPENSE—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 
minimizes dust annoyance and expense in near-by 
houses, stores, and laundries. 

Write, wire or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today and ask for a demonstration of the advan- 
tages of this modern proven dust allayer. If you 
have not yet received a copy of the booklet which 
gives further information on this quality Gulf 
product, mail the coupon below. Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration - Gulf Refining Company, Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Gulf Oil Corp + Gulf Refining C 
3-SZ Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet, “Gulf 
Sani-Soil-Set—the modern, proven agent for controlling dust.” 
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Mental Health and the Schools 


Increasing tensions bring this topic into focus. 


A T A recent meeting of one of our 
affliated organizations, a proposal was 
made that a committee be formed to 
study school practices as they affect the 
mental hygiene of the child. This sug- 
gestion is singularly apropos for many 
reasons ranging from the increasing 
number of family insecurities in this 
country, teacher restlessness, to com- 
munity pressures on the schools. 
Coupled with these is an ever-growing 
volume of scientific knowledge being 
made available to the public on what 
produces normal and abnormal behav- 
ior patterns. In discussing the work 
which such a committee might do, 
four points were tentatively outlined 
in this order: 


f1] A study of the available literature on 
the subject of disturbed children in schools. 

[2] Problems of emotional disturbances 
which logically can be considered to be school 
created. 

[3] Study of 10 or 12 school procedures 
which might be contributing to the problems 
of disturbed children. 

[4] Evidence which supports or denies that 
these procedures are important factors in the 
disturbance of these children. 


This procedure would seem to be 
academically very sound, but there are 
certain areas in which a much more 
direct study is indicated. Several school 
systems in this country now employ 
full- or part-time psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, and social workers in addi- 
tion to their health service staffs. Each 
such school system naturally has a dif- 
ferent set of objectives which they 
wish to attain thru their mental hy- 
giene staffs. 

A study of the work being done in 
these communities by all means should 
be included in any report on mental 
health of school children. Possibly 
one objective is common to ail—edu- 
cation of and assistance to school per- 
sonnel in working with individual chil- 
dren who present unusual problems in 
the school. Concomitant with this, 
cither recognized or unrecognized, 1s 
an ailaround better understanding on 
the part of teachers on how people 
function and ways to meet individual 
differences. 
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Children Making Adjustments 


'To say that problems of maladjusted 
school children are school created 
would be just as yntrue as to say that 
schools do not aggravate the basic in- 
securities of individual children. For 
example, in one school system, 44 chil- 
dren with severe problems of school 
adjustments have been screened in a 
series of child screening conferences 
this past semester. Of these 44 chil- 
dren; 23 are from broken homes, three 
are adopted, and, in three cases, one 
parent is ill and unable to function in 
a normal capacity, and three families 
are now considering separation. 

These children were referred for 
study for usual reasons found in every 
school; truancy, academic failure, im- 
mature and neurotic behavior, delin- 
quent trends, and other things inter- 
fering with their ability to make a com- 
fortable adjustment to the educational 
program. In nearly every case, the 
teacher and principal were anxious to 
help rather than exclude the child and 
most of them wished to know how to 
work better with the child and still 
not neglect the other children in the 
room. 


Aiding the Child 

Before the child study conference 
takes place, an attempt is made to dis- 
cover how the child feels about his 
living situations thru the use of the 
psychological tests, what his physical 
status contributes to his adjustments, 
and finally what the home situation 
contributes. These studies usually re- 
veal what the potential of each of the 
areas present for helping the child. 
One must understand that every per- 


son has problems and the majority of 
people function satisfactorily in com- 
munity life in spite of their difficulties. 
The purposes of the conference in 
studying these children with serious 
disturbances is to help the teacher feel 
more comfortable with the child by 
helping him to understand the child 
as he functions; to modify school pro- 
cedures when it is possible in ways 
which will help meet the personality 
and emotional needs of the particular 
child; and to help the family improve 
its relationship to the school thru con- 
ferences with the school social worker 
whenever the problem justifies the ef- 
fort. Such an effort to work with the 
family frequently helps prepare them 
to better utilize specialized commu- 
nity resources if they are indicated. 


Importance of Mental Hygiene 


So important is a study of mental 
hygiene, its implications to human wel- 
fare, and its possible scope that all 
schools must become aware of their 
contributions in the field. The re- 
cently activated Ford Foundation with 
its two hundred thirty-eight million 
dollar resource has stated its purpose 
in its charter as, “to receive and ad- 
minister funds for scientific, educa- 
tional, and charitable purposes, all for 
the public welfare.” 

Two of the foundation’s several areas 
outlined for work deal with the prob- 
lems inferred in this article: first, “Sup- 
port activities to strengthen, expand, 
and improve educational facilities and 
methods to enable individuals more 
fully to realize their intellectual, civic, 
and spiritual potentialities; and second, 
“Support scientific activities designed 
to increase knowledge of factors which 
influence or determine human con- 
duct, and to extend such knowledge 
for the maximum benefit of individuals 
and of society.” These, of course, are 
worldwide, but is it possible for many 
of us to begin in some small way in 
our own area of functioning? 


GERTRUDE CROMWELL is a member of THE JourNAL’s Board of Associate Editors. 
Her position is Supervisor of Nursing, Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado. She 
reports in this article one group’s work toward meeting the school child’s mental health 


needs. 
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BASKETBALL 


Every Basketball Backboard made by Medart conforms 
to the Official standards of the National Basketball 
Committee. Many thousands of Medart Backstops in- 
stalled in buildings of every conceivable structural 
design throughout the world, are still giving Me wed 
satisfactory performance after years of use. Skillful 
engineering, meticulous fabrication, and continuous 
rigorous testing es actual playin all types of gyms, are 
ample assurance that Medart Backstops are not exceeded 
in strength or durability. Medart Backboards, whether of 
steel, glass or wood, will not splinter, buckle, wear or 
distort because of any climate or atmospheric condition. 


Write For Catalog 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
3544 DeKalb Street . St. Louis 18, Mo. 


For 78 Years 
The Standard Of Quality 


| OFFICIAL RECTANGULAR 


%” tempered glass. 


OFFICIAL FAN-SHAPED 


0 A -piece 10 gauge steel formed with rounded 

edges. * type welded channel-shaped rein- 
forcement. Exclusive “floating’’ lugs for attach- 
ment. Baked on eggshell white finish. 


Official Fan-sha apes transparent backboard now 
being developed. Ask for details. 


But there’s a “Plus” when Medart Backstops are 
specified. Medart helps choose the RIGHT Backstop, 
according to budget and building requirements, by an 
analysis of structural conditions for each specific in- 
stallation. Only through a combination of the right 
backstop, correctly ‘‘tailored-to-the-job’’, and then 
properly erected, can the most in strength, rigidity, per- 
manence and freedom from vibration be obtained. 


Depend upon it —when it’s a Medart Backstop, it’s 
Official, in design AND installation, and at a price to 
fit the budget! Order NOW for next season’s use. 


Tr 

Extruded non- rust, non- -corrosive heavy, rigid, 
flush aluminum frame. Mitered, rounded corners. 
Vitreous white enamel border and target. 
Wood—one piece 4%” plywood on heavy wood 
frame. No cracks, seams, nail or screw heads. 
White enamel finish. 
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BASIC INFORMATION 
Lacrosse, whose name derives from the French “‘la L AC RO & § t 
crosse,"’ or “the cross"’ or stick, is played by two ten- 
man teams. The purpose of each team is to score by . 
causing the ball to enter its opponent's goal, and to 
prevent its opponents from securing the ball and scor- 
ing. The ball is kept in play by being carried, thrown 
or batted with the crosse, or rolled or kicked in any 
direction. Only the goalie may touch the ball with his 
hands. Ball is put in play from center circle by face-off 
at start of halves and after each goal. Play is con- 
tinuous during four 15-minute periods. Penalties may 
be imposed up to 2 minutes in length for rules viola- 
tions, player serving his time in a penaity box; or 
player may be banished for serious offense. Team 
consists of goalie, three close attack men, three mid- 
field men, and three close defense men. Mid-fielders 
may range at will, but there must always be at least 
3 players in attack half and 4 in defense half of field, 
or team is ruled ‘‘off-sides."’ An out-of-bounds ball at 
sideline is governed as in basketball; an out-of-bounds- 
boll at end line is awarded to player nearest at moment 
it goes out. 


Crosse, or stick, varies from 40” to 
72” in length; short for attack, long for 
defense. Head width is 7” to 10”; goalie 
stick head width is 12”. 


410 YOS 
THE LACROSSE FIELD OF PLAY 


Step toward ball to catch, reach 
stick well in front of body. As ball 
enters net, let it give, start ‘‘cra- 


ling” i 
Throw with right arm and wrist, step forward with Cg” sametiately 


left foot. Follow through, point stick corner at objective, 
turn body at right angles to ball's direction. When shooting 
for goal, shot may be right- or left-handed; may be over- 

, vnderhand, backhand, or sidearm—may be thrown 
with full sweep or snapped with wrist. Attacker may not be 
in goalie’s crease at any time—goal shot from inside crease 
does not count. 


Say 


=< ~< 
RA 


i “€radling” is only way to keep BASIC OFFENSIVE FORMATION 
F ball in net while maneuvering In this simple attack formation, from which 
on the run. It is done by mov- all plays stem, A are attack men, who press 
To scoop bounding ball, keep two hands on stick, ing right wrist and forearm in attack home; M are mid-field men, who 
‘keep butt end away from body. Scoop as with coal shovel, gentle rocking motion while help start plays, retrieve loose balls in 
with stick as nearly parallel to ground as possible. Cradle grasping stick at “throat,” just front of or behind goal, or dodge in and 


@s soon as ball entess net. under net. shoot if opening offers itself. 
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i ACROSSE is a sport that may 
well be added to the offerings of any 
high school. The game does not re- 
quire any special physical attributes of 
boys other than that they have two 
arms and twe legs. Equal opportuni- 
ties to excel are offered to the small 
boys as well as to the big. One of the 
all-time all-American players played 
on a two-time national championship 
college team while weighing only 125 
Ibs. 

The equalizing factor of the game is 
stick-handling. The boy exceptionally 
skilled in this department of the game 
can offset the superior physique of his 
opponent. Outstanding coaches of the 
game have listed the important re- 
quirements of a candidate for the 
team to be: courage, stamina, brains, 
speed, coordination, and skill with the 
stick. Physical size has never been 
listed as a qualifying factor. 


Cost of Equipment 

Equipment costs for lacrosse are not 
excessive or prohibitive. As in most 
sports, the initial outlay seems large 
but in reality it is the annual replace- 
ment or up-keep costs that should be 
given careful consideration. The fol- 
lowing table shows an itemized listing 
of equipment costs for outfitting a 
squad of 30 players. 


ITEM QUANTITY UNIT COST* TOTAL COST 


Midfield Sticks 12 $ 6.50 $ 78.00 
Attack Sticks 8 6.00 48.00 
Defense Sticks 8 7.00 56.00 
Goal Sticks 2 7.50 15.00 
Gloves 20 8.50 170.00 
Face Masks 20 4.00 80.00 
Arm Pads 20 5.00 100.00 
Practice Balls 3 doz 5.00 15.00 
Game Balls 2 doz 6.00 12.00 
Goal Nets 1 set 22.50 22.50 
Goals 2 Approx. 12.00 24.00 

Total $620.50 


*Current wholesale prices. . 


Omitted from the table are 20 jer- 
seys which can be borrowed from foot- 
ball, 20 pair of trunks that can be 
borrowed from basketball or soccer, 
and 20 pairs of shoes that can be bor- 
rowed from football. 

Replacement costs are the impor- 
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ecee LACROSSE 


& High-School Sport 


tant item. In lacrosse this is not great. 
A 30% mortality on sticks is a fair esti- 
mate, . However, many sticks will last 
three and four years with proper care 
and minor repairs. Gloves should last 
from four to five years. Balls do not 
wear out but they do get lost. Face 
masks and afm pads are almost in- 
destructible. A set of goal nets can 
stand hard use for as long as three sea- 
sons. Goal frames can be made to 
specification by a local plumber or in 
the school shop and last indefinitely. 
At the present time, many schools 
playing the game figure that a $300 
annual budget will cover replacement 
costs and provide for a normal expan- 
sion in the number playing the game. 


Not Many Injuries 


Contrary to the belief of the unin- 
formed spectator, the injury factor in 
the game is not great. As a matter of 
fact, it is far less than it is in many 
other bodily contact sports. This mis- 
conception is not entirely the fault of 
the casual spectator. A game of la- 
crosse does look rough. It is full of 
spills and much clashing of sticks. It 
looks as if somebody must get hurt. 
However, statistics prove that major 
injuries are rare, confining injuries 
seldom occur, few practice hours are 
lost, tho minor bruises and abrasions 
are common. To the author's knowl- 
edge, in all the long history of lacrosse, 
there never has been reported a fatality 
attributed to the game. 

As in any sport, proper equipment 
and supervision are necessary in reduc- 
ing the frequency and possibility of 
injury to the players. This is true of 
practice as well as games. The develop- 
ment of skill is also a factor that re- 
duces injuries. It is not uncommon 
for boys to play four years of lacrosse 
without losing a day of practice be- 
cause of injuries. 

Every good coach makes it his duty 
to see that the personal protective 
equipment of his players is in proper 


GLENN N. THIEL 


condition and worn at all times. He 
also sees that proper habits and atti- 
tudes are instilled in his players so 
that they will be conscious of the 
safety of themselves, their teammates, 
and their opponents. 


Highly Competitive Game 


The game of lacrosse will meet every 
worthwhile objective of any high- 
school athletic program. First of all it 
is fun. Boys enjoy playing it. They 
get a thrill out of catching and throw- 
ing the ball. The playing of the game 
satisfies natural combative instincts. 

It is a simple game. The rules are 
not complicated and the fundamental 
skills are easy and enjoyable to learn. 
Boys can start to play a resemblance 
of the actual game as soon as they can 
crudely catch and throw the ball. It 
continually pits individual against indi- 
vidual as well as team against team. 
The running, the passing, the catching, 
the shooting, the dodging, the check- 
ing, all allow the individual to display 
the skill that he has in one element 
to offset his lack of it in another. 

Playing lacrosse requires working to- 
gether, in pairs, in threesomes, and as 
a team. No one individual can win 
any contest alone. A successful play 
that ends in a score is only the end 
results of a series of good plays on the 
part of several members of the team. 

No two situations that arise in a 
game are exactly the same. To be suc- 
cessful, a player must think. As yet 
no coach has developed a sure system 
of offense or defense. They teach the 
fundamentals, give their players as 
much practice in solving game situa- 
tions as they can, and then let them 
use their best judgment as the plays 
of the game develop. 

Lacrosse takes courage. It is a body 


The author, GLENN N. THIEL, is an ardent supporter of the sport he describes. His 
present position is with the Department of Physical Education, Pennsylvania State College. 
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Popular Sports Series 
Number Four 


contact game. Every player knows that 
at some time he is going to get hit and 
hit hard. He also knows that at times 
it is necessary for him to step in and 
use his body on an opponent. Each 
player also knows that to play the 
game well he must be in good physi- 
cal condition. 

In lacrosse, lack of condition is not 
only obvious to the individual but it 
is also obvious to his teammates, his 
opponents, and the spectators. ‘This 
fact is generally all the incentive neces- 
sary for the boy to put forth the re- 
quired effort to live up to the rules 
and regulations of wholesome living. 

Lacrosse requires individual selfcon- 
trol. To the dusky American Indian 
warrior, from whom we inherit the 
game, a lacrosse stick was as much a 
weapon as it was an implement of 
skill. When his opponent hit unneces- 
sarily hard he probably returned it 
with interest. That old instinct is not 
entirely submerged by the veneer of 
civilization. 

It sometimes take considerable self- 
control for a player of today not to 
make a similar response in a similar 
situation. It might also be stated that 
in a little different situation the fact 
that every player is armed with a stick 
induces the bully to refrain from “lay- 
ing it on” a less rugged opponent who 
may have the ball. 

Playing lacrosse will also develop con- 
siderable bodily coordination. ‘The 
player soon learns that a change of di- 
rection, change of pace, a burst of 
speed, side step, body control, feint, 
duck, and dodge are all required of 
him if he is going to make the team. 
The player, therefore, practices to de- 
velop these qualities of bodily coordi- 
nation. 

Lacrosse requires skill. No game 
played with a racket, stick, or bat re- 
quires more skill than does that of 
handling a lacrosse stick. Not only 
must the lacrosse player learn to catch, 
throw, and carry the ball but he must 
learn to do it left-handed, right- 
handed, back-handed, and over-handed. 
He must also learn to do it while run- 
ning at full speed and while feinting, 
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dodging, and pivoting. Only practice | 
and more practice can enable him to | 
accomplish many of these techniques | 


to perfection. 
Wilson Wingate says, “Lacrosse, 


when properly played, has no superior | 


among athletic contests, as a test of 


endurance and for the development of 
judgment and fast thinking. Like foot- | 


ball, the sport is hard and rough. La- 


crosse is a severe test of condition and | 
without doubt the fastest game on two | 


feet.” 


Good Spring Sport 


j 


of lacrosse merits consideration. In 
many areas of the country, the spring 
athletic program contains only a few 
activities because of the inclemency of 
the weather. It is rare when the com- 
plete schedule of games is played in 


problem. 


- Lacrosse is like football inasmuch as | 
it is played in all kinds of weather. | 


Only very extreme circumstances have 


caused lacrosse games to be canceled | 
or postponed. Most colleges that play 
lacrosse start their early practice in | 


several inches of snow. Fundamentals 


of stick handling and individual offen- | 


sive and defensive play can be taught 


and learned on any bare piece of | 
ground of several square yards. Some — 
coaches attribute the excellent midsea- | 
son condition of their team to the fact | 
that they did their first six weeks of | 


practice in snow. 


It should also be pointed out that _ 
lacrosse is a fine substitute for spring | 
football. One of the foremost pro- | 
tagomists of lacrosse as a conditioner | 
for football players is Glenn “Pop” | 
Warner, who learned its conditioning | 
qualities while coaching at the Carlisle | 
Indian School. Faced by the necessity 


of deriving the most from a small 


squad, Warner had to supervise the | 


year-round conditioning of all his men, 
so that they could withstand the rigors 


of a long schedule. He attributes to | 
lacrosse much of the credit for the | 


“fron man” stamina of the Carlisle In 


dian teams. In going over any list of | 


former all-American lacrosse players, 
there will be found names of players 


who are better known to the sporting | 
public for their football powers than | 


lacrosse. 


| One other fact regarding the game | 


baseball and tennis. The entire track | 
and golf seasons are limited to only a | 
few weeks because of the weather | 


BALFOUR AWARDS 


Famous for Quality 


* 


Precisely - cut dies 
and skilled Balfour 
craftsmen combine 
to create for you 
the finest in medals 
and other awards. 
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MEDALS CUPS PLAQUES 


CITATIONS * TROPHIES °* FIGURES 


* 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Attleboro Massachusetts 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 1, 1951, a 15 
months’ course will begin for 
men and women college gradu- 
ates who can present twenty-six 
hours of college credits in the 
biological, physical and social 
sciences. Selected applicants 
having 90 hours of college credit 
who can meet the above science 
requirements, may be accepted. 
Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of Physi- 
cal Therapy, Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, 
North Carolina. 
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this: new X-76 Super 
Felt cover that makes Pennsylvania 


others. Thoroughly on all sur-_ 


faces, Pennsylvani s X-76 Super 
Felt wool nap cover, proved capable - 
of playing up to 15% longer than 
other make balls. Make ita po 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
SARGENT CAMP, PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A six-week suramer program will be offered at Boston University Sargent Camp, Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire, as an integral part of the Summer Term. Courses will be open to 
men and women students and/ will carry under-graduate and graduate credit. 

The many features of Sargent Camp—its play fields, its tennis courts, its boats, canoes, 
swimniing and diving facilities, its luring nature walks, its arts and crafts shop, its camp 
site for sleep-outs and cook-outs—will be available for the Summer Session students for 
their recreational purposes. Sargent Camp, situated among the rolling hills of the Monad- 
nock region of New Hampshire, makes an ideal atmosphere for Summer Session study. A 
variety of living accommodations is available, from well-appointed rooms in a large farm- 
house to rustic cabins in the woodland. 


Seven Courses Offered to Men and Women 


July 9 to August 18, 1951 


Workshop in Outdoor Education 


Social Studies: Methods and Materials in 
William G. Vinal ; 


Elementary Schools 
: Mary L. Turner Madeline Bartell 
j Modern Dance Workshop Child Growth and Development 
Dorothy Koch Madeline Bartell 

Folk Dance, Theory and Practice Workshop in Aquatics 
: Emilie Hartman Helen Phillips 
Eddy Nadel 
Workshop in Women’s Sports 

Elizabeth Richey 


Eugenia Gire 


CHILDREN’S CAMP 


As an integral part of the Summer Session program, a Children’s Camp will be operated for boys 
and girls between 7 and 13 years of age. Campers will enjoy all field and water sports; boating, 
canoeing, swimming, tennis, archery, crafts, woodworking, dancing, dramatics, nature lore, story- 
telling, cook-outs, sleep-outs, riding. Supervision of all activities will be under the direction of Uni- 
versity specialists in respective fields and professionally trained counselors. 

A Counselor Training program is also offered. 


chusetts 


For further details write Dean George K. Makechnie, 8A Everett Street, Cambridge 38, Massa- 
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FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


HelpingY OU 


To Promote the Cause 


Ts Office of Education spe- 
cialists for health education, 
physical education, athletics, 

and recreation conduct research 
studies, provide consultative services, 
and disseminate authoritative informa- 
tion at the elementary, secondary and 
higher education levels. These services 
are nade available to state departments 
of education, and thru them, to the 
schools and colleges of the several” 
states. 

Recent studies have dealt with the 
status of existing programs; the quali- 
fications of teachers, coaches, recrea- 
tion leaders, and other health person- 
nel; certification; legal and other man- 
datory provisions by states; the organi- 
zation and administration of programs; 
and teacher education. The Office also 
has been interested in promoting co- 
operative research with institutions, or- 
ganizations, and agencies in the re- 
lated fields of physical education, 
health education, health services, ath- 
letics and school-community recreation. 

Consultative services are provided to 
workers in the above-mentioned fields 
thru institutes, committees, workshops, 
conferences, correspondence, meetings 


° Office of Education 


of professional associations, voluntary 
and official agencies, and thru indi- 
vidual consultation. Special consultant 
and advisory services are rendered to 
assist international groups and visitors 
from other nations. 

Authoritative information, based on 
research studies, investigations and sur- 
veys is disseminated thru periodicals, 
bulletins, monographs, bibliographies, 
abstracts, addresses, and letters. 

The specialists for health education, 
physical education, athletics, and rec- 
reation are members of various inter- 
divisional planning and working com- 
mittees, and they share responsibility 
with specialists in other subject fields 
and with other Divisions of the Office 


for the development of cooperative 
studies on broad educational problems. 

Coordination with extra - Office 
groups, such as other federal or state 
governmental agencies, professional or- 
ganizations and non-governmental 
agencies interested in educational prob- 
lems, is attained thru the liaison 
responsibilities of various staff mem- 
bers. The specialists for health educa- 
tion, physical education, athletics, and 
recreation have many important re- 


sponsibilities of this type. 


Commissioner of Education 


How the Specialists of the Office of Education Serve the Profession 


REPORTS ‘AND SURVEY 


| Make Studies 


Reports of 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


Services U pon Regues ‘ 
of State Depatiments 


Avethable thri 
Government 
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An Effective Organization Ready to Serve the 


ci FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Office of Education 


COMMISSIONER 
Assistants to the Commissioner 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
TO THE COMMISSIONER 


DIVISION OF DIVISION OF 


DIVISION OF DIVISION OF 


VOCATIONAL HIGHER SPECIAL ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION EDUCATION EDUCATIONAL & SECONDARY 
SERVICES SCHOOLS 


DIVISION OF DIVISION OF NATIONAL 
SCHOOL INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
ADMINISTRATION EDUCATIONAL REGISTER 


RELATIONS 


Interdivisional Contmittee on 


School and College Health 
Physical and Athletics 


opment vision of Vocational Education 
1. facilitate the interchanee of information on | 
Holger F. Health Insiruction. Division Gheath, physical Cducation. and athletics beiween if 
Elementary ami Setendary Schools “divisions. 
Romaine for the Physically Handi- 
capped, Divisio Elementary and Secondary Schools. 


Simon A. McNeefR 
Education, Divis 
Schools 

Elsa Schneider, Healt 
mentary and Secondary” 

Frank S. Stafford, Health 
tion and Athletics, Division” 
ondary Schools, Chairman 


Wentify the problems that are peculiar to 
the Program area covered hy the committee mem- | 


, Health Instruction and Physical 
bers. 


mi of Elenientary and Secondary 


ion, Division of Ele- 3. To assume leadership in developing broad plans | 


for Office programs and projects for the area. 
4. To provide advice on Office program plans re- 
“fated to the area of responsibility. 
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ndividual and Profession 


Committee Membership 


Examples of Extra-Office Committees® on which staff 
members serve are: 


Federal Security Agency Committee on School Health 
Services. 


Inter-agency Coordinating Committee on the Health 
Needs of School-Age Children, 


Joint Committee of the National Institute of Mental 
Health and the Office of Education. 


Federal Inter-agency Committee on R 


National Advisory. Committee on Visual 


” Programs of the National Setety for the Prevention 
of Blindness. 


Office Representative for the Conferenee of Meath 
Education Directors of the National Health Coane 
Joint Committee on Interscholastic Athletic Stand- 
ards, 


‘ The Staff members serve on many other committees 
working at the elementary- and secondary-school level 


in 


WEALTH SERVICES 
for CHILDREN 
of SCHOOL AGE 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


Scho. 


PECIALISTS in health, physical education, 

athletics, and recreation work within the or- 

ganizational framework of. the Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency. Their work takes 
on added significance in these critical times. 

Interested groups, organizations, and associations 
are availing themselves of the professional services 
and leadership provided thru the specialists. A nota- 
ble illustration of cooperative effort . 1 pooling of 
resources is to be found in the many activities car- 
ried on jointly by the specialists in the Office of 
Education and the staff of the AAHPER. 

Thru first-hand help at workshops and confer- 
ences, and thru publications that report results of 
surveys and studies, the specialists assist educators 
in promoting the cause of health, physical educa- 
tion, athletics, and recreation. 
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Helpingy O U 


To Promote the Cause 


FRANK S. STAFFORD 


Frank S. Stafford is specialist for 
health instruction, physical education 
and athletics. Former Director of the 
Indiana State Division of Health and 
Physical Education, Dr. Stafford has 
had a rich background in health edu- 
cation, physical education, recreation, 
and athletics. Many articles authored 
by Dr. Stafford have appeared in spe- 
cialized and educational journals thru- 
out the country. He is currently Presi- 
dent-Elect of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 


ELSA SCHNEIDER 


Elsa Schneider is specialist for health instruc- 
tion. Former Assistant State Director, IIli- 
nois Department of Public Instruction, Miss 
Schneider has had teaching experience at ail 


SIMON A. McNEELY , levels. At present, she is Vice-President 


Simon A. McNeely, specialist for 
health instruction and physical educa- 
tion, joined the Office of Education 
from the Louisiana Department of Ed- 
ucation where he was State Supervisor 
of Health, Physical, and Safety Educa- 
tion for seven years. Included in Mr. 
McNeely’s teaching experience are sev- 
eral vears of college assignments in 
teacher preparation in the fields of 
health and physical education. He has 
also been active in the Society of State 
Directors of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation and the 
AAHPER. 


Elect, Physical Education, AAHPER. 


H. F. KILANDER ~ 


H. F. Kilander joined the Office of 

Education in 1947 as specialist for 

health education. He came to the Of- 

fice from the National Tuberculosis 

Association where he served as As- former dean, Panzer College, East 

sociate in Health Education. He is also Orange, New Jersey. Dr. Kilander has 
taught at the secondary and college 
levels. 


Physical Bincation, Reeviation Providing in 
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CLIFF WELLS SAYS: 


“SEAL-O-SAN 
and good 


Tulane’s Fieldhouse Floor 
is finished with safe, durable, 
non slippery Seal-O-San. 


SEAL-O-SAN. 


ere is no substitute for fundamental training in 
besketball and there is no substitute for Seal-O-San in 
acing your basketball floor,” says Cliff Wells. 


a1-0-San and good basketball floors are teammates. 
d and sure footing which are so necessary in basket- 
Balbre insured by Seal-O-San Finish.” Coaches like Cliff 
Wells and Adolph Rupp don’t insist on Seal-O-San with- 
They've learned through years of experience 
they can depend upon Seal-O-San with assurance that 
oduces the finest possible basketball playing surface. 
Seal-O-San this year. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA enc TORONTO, CANADA 


Digest sent free to coaches. All others enclose 25¢ 
handling fee. 
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O NE snowy and sleety evening last 
winter the Vermont State Police were 
broadcasting warnings to stay off the 
highways. A little community in the 
hills, miles from the State House, was 
expecting the state recreation director 
to give a talk on recreation, followed 
by a Valentine’s party demonstration. 

The director telephoned one of the 
10 families who lived in the scattered 
farming community and reported on 
the dangerous travel conditions. The 
reply was, “We know it’s bad but you 
can’t disappoint us—everyone is com- 
ing and the refreshments are all 
made!” 

There is splendid cooperation with 


all other state departments. A state ' 


trooper drove the director over the 
treacherous roads. The little commu- 
nity had asked for help from the state 
department of recreation on what to 
do to keep its young folks in the vil- 
lage Saturday nights. “What can we 
do except play whist and pitch?” the 
parents asked. 

After the “program,” while everyone 
enjoyed sandwiches, cake and coffee, 
then and there plans were made to 
have the one-room school lighted every 
Saturday night. Now, stormy or clear, 
the young folks have fun in their own 
community. 


Natural Resources 


Vermont is a little state, 160 miles 
long. Its widest northern border is 89 
miles while the width at the southern 
border is 40¥2 miles. The people of 
the state number 375,833 and they live 
in eight cities (the largest, Burlington 
with a population of almost 28,000), 
238 organized towns, 65 incorporated 
villages, five unorganized towns, and 
five gores. A gore dates back to the 
early grants. When families total 20 
in number, the community must be 
organized. The towns range in popu- 
lation from 64 to 12,000 persons. 

Vermont has long been publicized 
as a state of unspoiled grandeur. The 
length and breadth of Vermont's 
Green Mountains in winter is the 
East’s most dependable snow country. 
Usually skiing is possible for four or 
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five months and thousands of skiers of 
all degrees of skill come to ski from 
out-of-state on the 54 developed ski 
areas. 

The spring brings out-of-state fisher- 
men; the fall, foliage-viewers and hunt- 
ers. The state is renowned as an ideal 
summer vacation spot. The 260 miles 
of the Long Trail bring hikers, and 

| for horse lovers there are a thousand 
miles of bridle trails. Vermont has 40 
state parks which cover almost 74,000 
acres. 

These assets are cited to show that 
this little state is very rich in natural 
resources. Tourist recreation is one of 
the state’s major industries. 


~ ~ This article is the last of a three- 
part series descriptive of state ad- 
ministration of recreation. 


v 


State Recreation Service 


In spite of doing business only for 
the “foreigner,” Vermonters are be- 
coming aware of their own need for 
recreaton. As a result, communities 
large and small are requesting help 
from the state department of recrea- 
tion. 

The Vermont state government was 
among the first in the nation to ac- 
cept the fundamental responsibility of 
serving communities in recreation thru 
an independent state agency. 

Vermont's State Recreation Service 
was not arrived at in a hurry, even in 
view of the apparent need. Careful 
consideration was given by the Gover- 
nor, state officials, and individuals in 
working out a plan. Outside organiza- 
tions and recreation leaders were con- 
sulted, such as the National Recreation 
Association and others, altho it must 
be emphasized that the decision to 
offer a State Recreation Service was 
Vermont's own. 

US Senator Aiken when Governor 
of Vermont in 1938 appointed a state 
recreation committee. This was a citi- 
zens’ committee, serving without 
funds, which did considerable work in 


interpreting recreation. As a result, the 
first three municipal year-round sys- 
tems were set up. 

In 1943, the late Governor William 
H. Wills appointed a state recreation 
committee and a state director of rec- 
reation under the Vermont Council 
of Safety which was the emergency 
defense council. Funds for the work 
were available from the council. In 
1945, the legislature gave its approval 
for an appropriation and in 1947 cre- 
ated a Vermont recreation board. 

Vermonters are noted for their terse- 
ness so the act is brief and simple. 
The duties are defined as: 


“The purpose of the Recreation Board 
shall be to provide, upon request, to the 
municipalities and to other political subdivi- 
sions of the state and to non-governmental 
organizations, assistance in their development 
of wholesome and adequate community rec- 
reation programs.” 


Vermont has a board of three mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor to 
serve for three-year terms. The board 
meets with the director monthly and 
more often if necessary. Members take 
an active part in policymaking and in 
formulating objectives of the state rec- 
reation program, and they participate 
in recreation conferences and special 
meetings. 

An advisory committee of 30 repre- 
sentative people from all parts of the 
state works with the board. This group 
is voluntary and has no official status. 

It is interesting to note that, con- 
sistent with long accepted practices in 
community recreation, the members of 
the state recreation board and advisory 
committee serve without compensa- 
tion, representing a sincere contribu- 
tion of service to recreation. 

While appropriations alone are not 
a barometer of the effectiveness of a 
service, it is significant that the budget 
is increased each biennium, which at 
least indicates the people’s confidence 
in the department. 

The first biennial appropriation to 
which the legislature gave consent was 
$12,000; the 1949 legislature voted 
$22,000, and the 1950 assembly is 
being asked for a slight increase. 
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MOUNTAIN 


Program 


The services of the department are 
numerous and varied. Upon request, 
cities, towns, and villages are aided in 
locating, securing and developing rec- 
reation facilities and areas suitable to 
local needs, according to population 
trends, local financial structure and the 
community's ability to maintain such 
areas and facilities, as well as to assist 
in securing more effective use of exist- 
ing recreation resources. Studies and 
appraisals of recreation needs and re- 
sources are made with recommenda- 
tions for priority and long-range de- 
velopments. 

Since leadership is so important, the 
State Recreation Department recruits, 
refers, and helps train professional and 
volunteer recreation leaders. Help is 
given with program ideas, financing, 
budgeting. An effort is made to help 
communities plan wisely so that the 
most can be made of any investment 
in facilities or leadership. Assistance is 
given to special groups such as indus- 
try, churches, youth agencies, and rural 
organizations. 

Aside from field visits, the state de- 
partment of recreation gives much 
service thru consultation and corre- 
spondence at the state office. Informa- 
tive bulletins and mimeographed mate- 
rials are distributed. 

Special institutes, workshops, and 
conferences planned by the depart- 
ment include the: 

[1] Annual Summer Playground Leaders 
Institute. Many towns finance and send their 
entire playground staff to the course. 

[2] A Camp Clinic held annually for the 
Vermont camp leaders from agency and pri- 
vate camps to discuss problems and programs. 

[3] The State Country Dance Festival 
which brought together 2000 participants 
last spring. 

[4] Workshop for recreation in institu- 
tions and a day-long discussion and workshop 
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STATE 


meeting on hospital recreation are annual 
events. 

[5] A series of ial Recreation Leader- 
ship Training Demonstrations have been held 
for a number of years in various sections of 
the state. They are attended especially by 
rural leaders from community recreation 
groups, the 4-H, Grange, Home Demonstra- 
tion, scout, and church groups. The State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs cooperates by 
paying for the services of a National Recrea- 
tion Association specialist. 

[6] The Governor’s Annual Conference on 
Recreation has become a tradition (eight have 
been held) and serves as a wonderful medium 
for exchanging ideas and information. This 
day-long event, which is attended by lay and 
professional leaders, includes in its full pro- 
gram, workshops and discussions on such top- 
ics as: planning problems; layout, equipment; 
the planning of recreation fields, community 
centers, and adaptation of buildings for rec- 
reation use; arts and crafts, small town prob- 
lems of finance and leadership, winter sports 
and swimming program, special events, music, 
dramatics, and square dancing. Nationally 
known leaders in the recreation field have 
participated in the program, along with lay 
folks who are concerned with recreation. The 
conference is highlighted by the Governor's 
dinner and climaxed by a gala square-dance 
demonstration. 

In Vermont there are seven year- 
round recreation programs staffed by 
trained recreation workers. They re- 
quest help from the state department 
in matters of budget, program, policy, 
etc., and have a close working relation- 
ship with the director. Four meetings 
a year are held with the director. The 
recreation superintendents help plan 
conferences and institute and _partici- 
pate in the program. 

That the service is needed and 
wanted is indicated by the many re- 
quests received for counsel. The state 
agency has no authoritative control or 
supervision. Its aim is to aid each 
community in doing its own job in the 
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best traditions of preserving local au- 
tonomy, initiative, and responsibility. 
Each community develops its own 
plan to meet its particular need. Only 
upon request are attempts made to 
help communities discover, mobilize, 
and use their physical and human re- 
sources in an effort to meet the needs, 
raise the standards, and to build solid- 
ly for the future. 

Communities can expect their needs 
to be met only as state government 
accepts the fundamental responsibility 
of serving them in recreation as fully 
as it does in other fields. To be sure, 
there are other existing services offer- 
ing some recreation but, altho indi- 
vidually valuable, they are of limited 
extent, too often uncoordinated and 
not closely related to local problems. 


Recreation in State Governments 


Recreation today is following the 
same historical pattern of development 
as the services which government rec- 
ognized earlier as its responsibility in 
the fields of health, education, and 
welfare. 

There are definite trends in state 
recreation organization today. Out of 
exciting experiences as a “circuit-riding 
pioneer” the state director finds more 
and more emphasis on service to total 
community recreation needs, the pro- 
vision for permanency, continuity, and 
integrity of recreation as a separate and 
necessary public function. And _ last 
but not least, the dignifying of recrea- 
tion in its rightful place as a function 
of state government. 


MRS. BRUNGARDT is Director of Recreation for the state of Vermont. She has been 


active in the work described in her article. 
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AACTE’S 5th Biennial 


School for Executives 
held at UNIV. of WISCONSIN August 1950 


Cur conference delegates were di- 
vided into 13 parallel groups. Partici- 
pants worked with two groups during 
morning sessions. The afternoons and 
some evenings were free for recreation. 
Your representative served on one 
group which discussed “Plans for the 
Integration and Coordination of Fac- 
ulty Groups and Individual Member 
Groups with the AACTE” and an- 
other which considered “Graduate Pro- 
grams: Preparation of College Teach- 
ers and the Further Preparation of 
Public School Teachers, Supervisors, 


Administrators, and Related Educa- 


tional Workers.” 

Your representative met with the 
Executive Committee of the AACTE 
to discuss problems of concern to the 
AAHPER. An announcement of the 
reports of the two national conferences 
(undergraduate and graduate) on pro- 
fessional preparation in health educa- 
tion, physical education, and _recrea- 
tion was printed in The Eye Opener, 
the daily conference bulletin. 

Prior to the conference it was re- 
quested that the AAHPER Executive 
Secretary poll the Board of Directors 
in regard to a statement developed by 
Dean W. E. Peik, chairman of the Co- 
ordinating Committee on Collegiate 
Problems of Teacher Education of the 
AACTE. His statement on adequate 
preparation for those entering teaching 
followed a meeting of the above com- 
mittee on which the AAHPER is rep- 
resented. It was approved by the Board 
of Directors and adopted by the Assem- 
bly on August 26, 1950. In principle 
it is the same as adopted by the Board 
of Directors of the AAHPER. 

It is gratifying for your representa- 
tive to make this significant report to 
the members of the AAHPER who are 
vitally interested in the improvement 
of professional education in health 
education, physical education, and rec- 
reation. The report follows: 

For the education of prospective 
teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools and in areas such as agriculture, 
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art, business, distributive education, 
health education, home economics, in- 
dustrial arts, music, physical education, 
recreation, speech, trade and industrial 
education, or other areas where such 
teacher education is a stated objective 

; of the institution, there should be 
ample facilities, staff, resources and 
good curricula to develop the educa- 
tional competencies required in terms 
of the scope, quality and specialization 
of preparation needed. 


_ Evaluation of Curriculum 


As part of the overall evaluation of 
teacher-preparing institutions for ac- 
creditation by AACTE, there shall be 
“supplementary evaluation of resources, 
facilities, and faculty supporting pro- 
fessional curricula in the areas of 
agriculture, art, business, distributive 
education, health education, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, music, physical 
education, recreation, and trade, and 
industrial education. There shall be 
established thru the AACTE Coordi- 
nating Committee on Collegiate Prob- 
lems of Teacher Education a procedure 
of accreditation mutually approved by 
the AACTE and the affiliated groups. 

In general, each such affiliated 
teacher-preparing committee or organi- 
zation will develop a concise, general 
statement of qualitative standards. It 
will also prepare a detailed schedule to 
supplement it calling for quantitative 
and qualitative data for the evaluation 
of institutional programs of teacher 
preparation in that field. These sched- 
ules are to be included among the 
schedules submitted to the institutions 
for their report preceding the inspec- 
tion of the institution. 

In the final report on accreditation 
to the association and to the institu- 
tion, there shall be listed the curricula 
that are found satisfactory and well- 
supported, those that need minor 
modification in these matters, and 
those that are considered too weak. 


AACTE is the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. 


CARL L. NORDLY 


AAHPER Past-President 


In the case of institutions accredited 
by AACTE, in which a specific cur- 
riculum is not satisfactory or accept- 
able, there can be further follow-up 
with periodic reports in schedules and 
with competent advice by persons ex- 
perienced in this area until satisfaction 
is attained. 

These reports on respective curricula 
shall be available to state departments 
of education, member institutions, and 
affiliated organizations. 

In the evaluation of the programs of 
institutions, consideration will also be 
given to participation or non-participa- 
tion in statewide or regional planning 
and cooperation. Consideration will 
also be focused on an institution’s 
facilities required by the area to meet 
satisfactorily the existing situations of 
supply and demand and high standards 
of preparation. 

The following from the report on 
curricula evaluation is of special sig- 
nificance: 


Institutions not yet offering work beyond 
the baccalaureate degree will consider the fol- 
lowing before they undertake the program: 

{1] Need for a program beyond the bac- 
calaureate as indicated by survey of area 
served to determine educational level and ad- 
vantages accruing to advanced education of 
teachers. Also a tabulation of evidences of 
demand for advanced work as expressed by 
applicants for admission, also potential ap- 
plicants among alumni and teachers in the 
service area. Also an estimate of advantages 
of adding another graduate program to those 
already available in terms of comparative 
financial costs, unique offerings which may 
be given and the ability of existing institu- 
tions to meet the professional demand. 

{2] Ability of a given institution to offer 
advanced work of a graduate character as in- 
dicated by such factors as 

{a] Survey of facilities which can be made 
available, such as libraries, laboratories, and 
staff. 
[b] Determination of the kind of a pro- 
gram that will justify the expense in money 
and effort without sacrificing the under- 
graduate program presumably already in 
operation, and without duplicating or com- 
peting with existing graduate programs. 

{3] The following types should be con- 
sider 

{a] A five-year program so planned from 

the outset and taken consecutively. 

[b] A cumulative program taken after the 

B.S. or A.B. degrees, scheduled in the late 

afternoon, or in summer months with each 

person’s program individualized. 

{c] A fifth or sixth year taken in residence 

with special or feature attractions. 
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For immediate and easy appli- 
cation, to dress a Burn, an 
Abrasion, certain other Surface 
Injuries. 
ready-made ...compact... 
soothing ... non-sticking ... 
non-contaminating ... 


Vaseline Sterile Petrolatum Gauze Dressings 


TRADE-MARK ® 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d - New York 4, NW. Y. 


Professional Products Division 
VASELINE is the registered trade-mark of the Chesebrough Mfg. Co,,-Cons’d 


USED DIRECT FROM HANDY 
FOIL-ENVELOPE 


To Open foil-envelope, cut oe 


with scissors along dotted line on 
back of envelope...or in an emer- 
gency, tear off seal carefully be- 
low this line... end of dressing is 
pulled out of envelope with one / 


hand (use forceps, if handy), while —~ - 
Cover damaged surface and 


envelope is held with other hand. 


area two inches beyond with two 
layers or more of petrolatum 
gauze dressing . .. then apply ster- 


| ile dry bandage to keep clean and 


hold gently in place—using first-aid 
principles... have injury ex- 
amined by a physician. 


Two Sizes: | 


Unit envelope: one 3” x 36” dressing. 
Duplex envelope: two 3” x 18” dressings. 
Six envelopes to the illustrated carton. 
OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR 
USUAL SOURCE OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Published March 20th 


Your 


® Presents the facts a college-trained person should 
know about his health. 


© Provides important facts about family and com- 


munity health. 


health education, and personal health. 


By Dean Franklin Smiley, M. D. 
Secretary, Association of American Medical Col- 


leges; for 22 years, Head of the Department of 
Hygiene and Preventive Medicine and Director 
of Student Health Service, Cornell University. 


& Adrian G. Gould, M. D. 


ing these problems. 


Formerly, Assistant Professor of Hygiene and 


Preventive Medicine, Cornell University; later, 
Assistant Professor of Clinical Medicine and 
Attending Physician, Cornell University. 


individual. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


$4.50 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


@ Fills the text need for courses in college hygiene, 


® Develops a curiosity about health problems in 
the student and a sense of responsibility for solv- 


© Helps to establish good health habits in the 
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S TRANGE as it may seem to some 
of us, the years have slipped by, and 
today many of the girls who are play- 
ing basketball cannot remember those 
early days of the three-court game. 
Just about 50 years ago, in 1901, the 
first basketball guide for girls was pub- 
lished, and for 30 years the girls’ game 
was played with three divisions of the 
floor and of the team. 

The early rules provided for safe- 
guarding the health of players by sev- 
eral stipulations which we still have. 
Among these were: restriction of the 
dribble (at first, three were allowed), 
a time limit for holding the ball, pen- 
alties for contacting the ball already in 
possession of an opponent and use of 
the arms in only a vertical or a hori- 
zontal plane while guarding. 

Some of us remember the three 
division game, either from playing it, 
teaching, or refereeing it. But with 
the memory of that good game, we 
cannot forget the criticisms of players 
and spectators regarding it. Two ques- 
tions of that time stand out as the 
important ones. “Why must we be 
limited by a floor divided into three 
parts?” and “why may we bounce the 
ball but once?” 

It will further be remembered that 
these questions were usually followed 
by a remark as to how the boys could 
used the whole floor, and dribble with- 
out limit. The feeling of many of the 
gitls playing was that the game was not 
fast nor vigorous enough when limited 
by divisions and bounce, and that a 
game more nearly like the boys would 
be more exciting to play. 

In 1932-33, tules for guarding were 
changed to allow for freedom of posi- 
tion of the arms as long as personal 
contact was not involved. In 1936-37, 
the center jump was eliminated as the 
usual means of putting the ball into 
play following a goal. Instead, a 
center-throw, received by alternate 
teams, regardless of goal, was insti- 
tuted. (In 1942-43 this was changed 
so that the ball was awarded to the 
team which did not make the goal.) 
In 1938-39, the Basketball Guide de- 
clared that the game was to be plaved 
on a court divided into two parts. This 
is similar to today’s game. 


These changes of the thirties gave 
the game new life and speed, and al- 
tered it in many ways. The players 
liked the additional playing space pro- 
vided by the half-court, as opposed to 
1/3 of the court. The play of three 
forwards, instead of two, offered more 
possibilities for team play, and zone 
guarding for the three guards changed 


Gavckettall 
Fast & Fifty 


JANE D. WHITE 


their play considerably. The center- 
throw eliminated the superiority of 
play by an unusually tall. center play- 
er who could consistently control the 
center jump. Criticisms of the game 
were less frequent, and the new two- 
court game, in spite of the doubts of 
some conservative teachers and players, 


was very popular. 
Interschool Competition 


At about the time when this faster, 
more interesting game was becoming 


JANE WHITE is the head of the Department of Physical Education, Lake Erie College, 


Painesville, Ohio. 
at Work.” 
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popular, there was a decided move- 
ment for the elimination, or at least 
deemphasis, of interschool competi- 
tion for girls and women. This atti- 
tude about competition in general was 
largely a result of basketball as it was 
played between schools. As we look 
back, most of us realize that it was 
the circumstances surrounding basket- 
ball which caused this attitude. Men 
coaches and officials, game spectators, 
and disregard for various rules of 
health and safety were some of the 
factors contributing to the disrepute 
into which basketball for girls fell. 

From the late thirties to the mid- 
forties we well remember the era of 
play days. As play days lost popularity, 
the sports day, which gave schools a 
chance to compete as schools, with 
teams intact, took their place or were 
added to the physical education pro- 
grams. Results of recent surveys in 
several parts of the country seem to 
show that there is now a swing to- 
ward some interschool competition on 
a “varsity” basis. 

Perhaps this trend has been some- 
what responsible for the recent changes 
in our basketball rules. Certainly much 
of the demand for limited and unlim- 
ited dribble, time out for free throws, 
legality of tieing the ball after it is in 
the possession of a player, and out-of- 
bounds play following free throws, has 
come from the section of the country 
where interschool competition is ex- 
tremely popular. Faced with this de- 
mand, and lack of irrefutable proof 
that such changes were undesirable, 
the Basketball Committee, following 
some experimentation, adopted several 
of the suggested changes into rules. 


Rule Changes 


Altho many feared the adoption 
of the limited dribble on the grounds 
of health and safety, today it is largely 
unopposed except perhaps for tactical 
reasons. The main criticism against 
the time-out for free throws seems to 
be that games are longer than time 
permits for the play of intramural or 
extramural games. At present, unlim- 
ited dribble and legality for tieing the 
ball are under experimentation. 

An apprehension, concerning the 
two rules changes now under experi- 
mentation, seems to be directed not 
only toward these changes specifically,” 
but also toward a very real fear that 
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with the adoption into rule of these, 
removal of the center line would fol- 
low. All over the country, teachers 
and coaches are trying to face rule 
# changes and suggestions for others, 
with intelligence and objectiveness. 
: Basketball for girls is 50 years old. 

In that length of time, we have seen 
some important revisions. Certainly 
2 a good, fast game has been developed 
of which we can justifiably be proud. 
Before us now, as before, are some 


drastic changes for consideration. Let's 
face them squarely, and consider as 
carefully as we can each single sug- 
gestion before casting our vote, item 
by item. 

A tule is not bad just because the 
boys use it. It may be highly unde- 
sirable for girls. If we really believe, 
from experience either as a player, a 
teacher, or a coach, that one of the 
changes under consideration would 
make the game too rough, or too fast, 


or unhealthy, or uninteresting, or a 
game for “stars,” then let’s vote against 
it. On the other hand, if we honestly 
believe from our experience, that a 
change would be desirable without 
making the game rough, unsafe, and 
unhealthy, then let’s vote for it. 

All of us want the same thing: the 
best game for the girls. The way we 
can get it is to write our honest con- 
viction to the Basketball Committee. 
(See 50-51 NSWA Basketball G uide. ) 


JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Ine. 

| UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
TENTH - 1951 - SEASON 

Founder TED SHAWN Director 


Under graduate Course Nine Weeks beginning July 2nd 
Graduate Course Six Weeks beginning July 23rd 


E MADE TO STAY OUT— 
e —MADE TO PLAY OUT 


Faculty: 
: -Life-Time FLEXIBLE Tennis Nets Made of COPPER- 
: WELD wire, with heavy Sand Belt Webbing top 
binder—metal center support prevents sagging 
— completely assembled — ready to install — 
weight only 50 pounds. 

Save . Maintenance . Cost 
@ Can be left out all year 
@® Will not cut or damage balls 
@ Adaptable to existing posts 
@ Non-rusting 


Order today—Supply limited 


Ballet: Antony Tudor, July é 
Margaret Craske, August 
Modern: Myra Kinch, 7 weeks _ 
Jose Limon, 2 weeks Zz 


Ethnic: La Meri, 5 weeks 
Josefina Garcia 
Dr. Elizabeth Burchenal 
Jean Leon Destine 1 week each 
Ruth St. Denis 


Fundamentals of Movement & Rhythm 
Ted Shawn, 9 weeks 


Body Conditioning: Joseph Pilates 
Kinesiology: Josephina Garcia 
Visual Aids (Motion Pictures) Carol Lynn 8 
Pedagogy: Ted Shawn 


"FROST WOVEN WIRE co. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


Students seeking graduate credit for their study of the | et 
dance at Jacob's Pillow apply to the Director of Graduate 
Study Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
{ 
write for further information, 


TED SHAWN, Director, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 


P 6 BOX 6555 WASHINGTON, D c. 


Now Available— 


FIRST AAHPER YEARBOOK 


1 @ Considers the progressive acquiring of democratic concepts and attitudes 
4 thru childhood, early and late adolescence, and adulthood. ; 


@ Describes methods for helping individuals to mature as democratic per- 
sons at different stages of development. 


@ Applies to the three fields the recent research on methods and techniques : 
in group dynamics, sociometry, social group work and general educa-. 
in THRU HEALTH EDUCATION, 
550 pp $4.25 NEA Discounts PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
AAHPER—1201 Sixteenth St., N. W.—Washington, D. C. RECREATION 
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A LTHO there are laws on the books 
of each of the 48 states pertaining to 
the study of effects of alcohol, com- 
paratively little attention has been paid 
to them. Regardless of law, any con- 
sideration of the problems involved 
can be effective only thru a dynamic 
approach, resulting in subsequent ar- 
rousal of interest by the students 
which will enable them to formulate 
their own positions in the light of all 
available evidence. 

Adequate education has never been 
met by mere lip service to a legalistic 
mandate. In addition, there is con- 
siderable question as to the effective- 
ness of the “moralistic” type of “tem- 
perance” teaching, which has been car- 
ried on by some schools. Since the 
influencing of students towards socially 
acceptable standards of conduct is a 
legitimate and important objective of 
health education, it would seem obvi- 
ous that the study of alcoholism has 
a definite place in the overall scheme 
of health education. 

An impartial consideration of the 
many aspects of alcohol and alcohol- 
ism will demand on the part of the 
teacher considerable ingenuity, tact- 
fulness, and research with careful prep- 
aration and presentation. To compen- 
sate, there will be exceedingly worth- 
while rewards of properly handling 
something that is not only difficult for 
most teachers, but also of vital impor- 
tance for our youth to understand. I 
wish to emphasize that our position at 
the University of Buffalo Information 
and Rehabilitation Center is neither 
with the “Wets” nor the “Dries.” The 
approach is fundamentally the same 
as may be taken towards any other 
disease. For alcoholism is a disease and 
as such has been recognized by the 
medical profession. 


Alcoholism Affects the Family 


As a public health problem, it is 
wider in scope than many others. 
Altho it is not contagious in the sense 
of infectious germs, the resulting im- 
pact of the disease upon the relation- 
ships of alcoholics to their families and 
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ALCOHOLISM-A Health Problem 


Why the study of alcoholism should be taken up in health education. 


society are far greater in their socio- 
logical implications than most other 
health problems. It would seem theo- 
retically, and it has been borne out in 
practice, that consideration of problem 
drinkers and the underlying causes of 
this problem will be most effective in 
the creation of healthful attitudes and 

) favorable standards of conduct if a 
comprehensive, dynamic, exploratory 
type of approach is used. 

Any such approach to a problem of 
educational interest must take into ac- 
count the natural interest of the stu- 
dents, the material chosen, and the 
techniques involved in presentation. 


" Teachers Must Understand the Facts 


Altho there is no disagreement 
-amiong medical people or research 
scientists that alcoholism is an illness, 
there is bound to be disagreement 
within any group on the social out- 
comes resulting from use of alcoholic 
beverages. This latter can be effec- 
tively utilized in the teaching situation 
by any teacher who is well-versed in 
scientifically proven and accepted facts 
underlying problems of alcohol. At the 
same time, it is safe and effective ma- 
terial upon which one can build the 
teaching unit. Anyone not familiar 
with the many and involved feelings 
connected with alcohol among indi- 
viduals and groups is bound to be as- 
tonished by the emotional overtones 
involved, which invariably tend to 
color interpretations of facts. For ex- 
ample, it has been common for many 
people to think of the alcoholic as a 
“weak character.” 

There is no more character weak- 
ness involved in the alcoholic than 
there is in the person suffering from 
cancer, T.B., or schizophrenia. To 
complicate matters, the social ramifi- 
cations are oftentimes much farther 
reaching and more evolved from emo- 
tional and psychological standpoints 
than are most other public health 
problems. The psychological causes 


and results are fascinating from the 
standpoint of unbiased and scholarly 
study. Interpretation of these to 
youngsters and by the youngsters them- 
selves have proven to be of great in- 
terest both to adolescents and their 
parents. 

One must remember that in practi- 
cally any group there will be some who 
have had at least a casual contact with 
problems created by excessive use of 
alcohol, without in the least under- 
standing the underlying involvements. 
And there are some who have had di- 
rect contact in a tangible fashion. As 
a result, they have become emotionally 
involved “up to their ears.” When the 
latter happens, it is of vital impor- 
tance, and I cannot stress this too 
highly, that the teacher use sound, 
healthful guidance in helping the un- 
fortunate youngster over a very diffi- 
cult but important portion of his emo- 
tional maturation. 


How To Present Facts 


There is no one best way. The most 
effective technique is the method that 
will work best for the teacher in put- 
ting across enough material in such 
a manner that healthful and socially 
acceptable habits and attitudes will be 
strengthened or created. 

The following outline is suggested 
as one type of approach for junior and 
senior high-school health classes: 

I. Class discussion of alcoholism and _al- 
cohol. 

1. Adequate time should be given in order 
that each student may raise the ques- 
tions he wishes to have answered. 

2. Listing of questions and problems raised 
regardless of whether they be physio- 
logical, moral, or psychological in na- 
ture. 

3. Some questions which indicate a wide 
variety of interest that have been asked 
the author are: 

a. What is meant by alcoholism? 

b. Is it inherited? 

c. Why don’t drunks use “will power” 
to stop drinking? 

d. If a person’s father is a drunk, will 
his son become one? 


MR. MONNIER is Executive Secretary and Director of Education for the Western New 
York Committee for Education on Alcoholism, Inc. in Buffalo. He is vitally concerned 
with this problem and its educational implications. 
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e. Does alcohol affect a boy in sports? 

The above are but a few samples which 
illustrate the extreme interest that American 
youth has in this problem. 

4. The raising of questions both by stu- 
dents and teacher is of considerable 
importance in a unit such as this. 

5. There should be opportunity for ques- 
tions to be written and subsequently 
raised with the writers remaining anony- 
mous. 

II. Presentation of the historical role of 
alcoholism in various cultures thruout the 
ages. 

1. Students of all age levels seem to find 
this fascinating. They are particularly 
interested by the methods which vani- 
ous cultural groups have used wine to 
help them against their enemies. 

2. This material may be presented by the 
teacher. 

3. Where material is readily available, stu- 
dents either individually or by groups 
reporting to the class is a very effective 
means for such presentation. 

III. Differing concepts at the present time, 

such as: 

1. The man who drinks like a man. 

2. The so-called ‘‘weak character.” 

IV. Summation of role of alcohol and al- 
coholism as a disease by the teacher. 

V. General class discussion. 


Correlation with Related Fields 


It should be pointed out that there 
are stages thruout the entire study of 
problems of alcohol where definite 
correlation with related fields can tend 
to bring new meaning and greater 
awareness of the overall importance of 
the several subjects. For example, the 
historical role of wine as used by the 
Romans against the Barbarians can 
work as double-edged stimulus both 
for ancient history and for health. Let 
us briefly look at the facts of this por- 
tion of study. 

The Romans used wine as a definite 
aid for destroying Barbarian invaders. 
This was done in approximately the 
following manner. The Romans, when 
realizing they were outnumbered by 
large forces of invading Barbarians, 
would at times abandon outposts leav- 
ing a large supply of wines and beat 
strategic retreats to safer positions. It 
was somewhat typical of the Barbari- 
ans that upon taking possession of 
any outpost or village they would im- 
mediately sack the place. As a result 
the finding of wine was an invitation 
to them for a good, free-for-all drunk. 
Roman scouts would determine when 
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the Barbarians, or at least large parts 
of them, were under the effects and 
then a swift vengeful attack by the 
welldisciplined Romans would <esult 
in the slaughter of large numbers of 
the enemy. Is there ancient history 
involved in this type of material? Of 
course there is! 

It is an interesting type of educa- 
tion for youngsters that not only holds 
their interest but raises further prob- 
lems for them to solve. It is also true 
that early Christian writers, and writers 
before that era for that matter, ad- 
vised athletes to use wine lightly, if at 
all. A consideration of social problems 
as caused by alcoholism or vice versa 
is also of interest to teenagers. The 
psychological relationship of alcohol- 
ism where alcohol is used as an escape 
mechanism to run away from some 
underlying emotional involvement can 
be worked out in a variety of ways. This 
is especially true of the more intellec- 
tually minded students who wish to 
delve a little deeper than the rest of 
the group. 

We know that alcoholism is a dis- 
ease which is usually preceded by a 
drinking history of from seven to 20 
years in the male and from two to four 
years in the female. Oftentimes, alco- 
holism seems to be the result of a 
failure to adequately adjust emotion- 
ally to some of the problems of mod- 
ern life. These ar tant facts for 
all of us to know. 


Educational Implications 

A study of the known facts of alco- 
hol problems in the fields of physiol- 
ogy, psychology, medicine, sociology, 
and education seems to very definitely 
indicate that the adequate and com- 
prehensive study of this field can be 
extremely valuable emotional aid to 
adolescent youngsters. Any approach 
must result in far more than the mere 
learning of causes, symptoms, and re- 
habilitation. There must be no sug- 
gestion of preaching or moralizing to 
the students. Such a study is bound 
to uncover youngsters who have defi- 
nite emotional problems involving rela- 
tives. The understanding and sympa- 
thetic guidance by the health teacher 
can do much to prevent further devel- 
opment of those emotional problems 
in socially unacceptable manners by the 
youngsters. When youngsters are ap- 
proached as equals they will in their 
own evaluation of the entire problem 
of alcoholism, tend to make a more 
wholesome adjustment in their own 
lives and ultimately satisfy one of our 
underlying aims, that of development 
of favorable and healthy standards of 
conduct. 

There is a challenge here to every 
teacher of health. Whether or not 
this challenge is met depends largely 
upon the members of the health and 
physical education profession. It is up 
to you. 
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COAL ESE S 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Foundations and Principles 
By Currroro L. Brownett and E. Parricia Hacman, Teachers Col- SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


lege, Columbia University. McG -Hill Seri Health Ed ion, y 


Discusses the problems relating to the basic foundation 
and current function of physical education in con- 
temporary American Society; provides the student with By Elwood C. Davis, University of Southern California; and John 
a critical evaluation of social, economic, and political D. Lauther, Penneyloanie State College 

forces associated with the development of physical edu- iz 
cation throughout its history; and shows how the pecu- 
liar alignment of these forces may affect the future of 
the program. 


Second Edition 


| A deft balance between theory and methodology is the distinguish- 
ing mark of this book. Prior to discussing teaching techniques, the 
authors explore all the byways of teacher-pupil relationship. 


Questions of urgent concern to future teachers are considered: 


F How Do We Approach Teaching?—How are Activities Selected?— 
What is the Nature of the Pupil?— and, How Does the Pupil Learn? 
: By Currroro Lee Brownetr. McGraw-Hill Series in Health Educa- To answer these questions, the authors define what teaching is, what 
learning is, and then trace the process whereby skills are trans- 
j Presents simply and comprehensively basic can- 
j 3 cepts underlying the development of health education Emphasis is placed on mental hygiene and “whole personality” 
| : in schools, colleges, and communities. It considers the development. Objective-test items provoke thought discussion, and 
economic, political, and social forces Whith explain speed the learning process. 
developments in health education and the probable align- . 


ment of these forces in predicting future developments. Published 1948 617 pages ie fs 


e 
THE CAMP COUNSELOR 
By R. A. Benson, M. D., New York Medical College; and J. A. ADMIN ISTRATION OF 


Gou , N. Y¥. Tuberculosis 1 Health Associs . McG -Hill 


Ready in August 


Covers all phases of the child and child development Second Edition 


‘ and problems that arise in camps in connection with the 


. physical, mental, emotional, and social conduct of the By Charles E. Forsythe, State Director of High School Athletics in 
i idividual. An exceptionally comprehensive study, this Michigan 

i text, well supplemented with class-room aids, will be 

if invaluable to anyone connected with camp administra- A sound framework on which to build an efficient athletic program 
tion. | in the American high school. The Second Edition describes policies 


of the National Federation of State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions and cites new regulations on eligibility, athletic officials, and 
GOLF DOCTOR | “all-star” contests. 

| Full account is given of injury compensation and health in- 
surance plans operative in 27 states. 


By Dr. Cary Mivpiecorr. 103 pages, $3.00 


Applies scientific principles to show that a sound golf The accent is on practical problems of administration. 
swing can be developed by proper grip and stance in 
accordance with the individual’s anatomic build. Profes- Published 1948 440 pages 5%” x 8” 
sional pictures catch each part of the swing, stance, 
: and grip. Golf Doctor discusses putting in detail, chip- co 
: ping and pitching, troublesome lies, and individual shots 
with irons and woods. Send for your copies today! 


Send for copies on approval . 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPARY, Inc. PRENTICE-HALL INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN BOOKS 


ote Recent and readable publications 


HEALTH 
Check — Community Health Educators 
Compendium of Knowledge. Clair FE. 


Turner. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Com- 
pany, 3207 Washington Boulevard. 
262 pp. 1951. $3.00. 

This handy check-guide should be of value 
not only to health educators, public health 
nurses, voluntary health workers, agricultural 
extension workers, but to all who work with 
adult groups. The book, divided into three 
parts—basic principles, working with people, 
and media of group communication—is con- 
cerned with promoting democratic action in 
health and related areas. It contains a num- 
ber of useful suggestions concerning such 
things as conferences, meetings, campaigns, 
speeches, newspapers, books, questionnaires, 
graphs and motion pictures. 

From Little Acorns—The Story of Your 

Body. Frances Westgate Butterfield. 

New York: Renbayle House, 1165 

Broadway. 158 pp. 1951. $2.50. 

This is a book written for children between 
the ages of eight and 12. It’s an adventure 
story into which are woven sections on anat- 
omy and biology—including reproduction. It 
is a factual book presented in story-like fash- 
ion. 

Tell Me, Doctor—The Modern Woman's 


Medical Guide. Henry Barnard Safford, 
M.D. New York: Renbayle House, 


1165 Broadway. 258 pp. $2.95. 

This concise volume discusses in a unique 
fiction-like style, childbirth, cancer, meno- 
pause, menstruation, infertility and other im- 
portant subjects in the medical problems of 
women. The book is written in a conversa- 
tional style which makes the subjectmatter 
entertaining as well as informative. 

Symposium on Dysmenorrhea. feta L. 

Greiner, editor. Chicago: Phi Delta 

Pi, 5936 N. Kilpatrick Ave. 61 pp. 

$1.00. 

This symposium is a collection of nine 
papers by prominent gynecologists, ortho- 
pedists and experts in body mechanics. It 
presents their viewpoints on the prevalence, 
ediology and treatment of dysmenorthea. 
How prevalent is dysmenorrhea among high- 
school girls and women in industry; why 
should it be treated; what are the psycho- 
somatic aspects; what results are achieved by 
the Billig exercise; what medical and surgical 
treatments ‘are being used. A bibliography is 
included. This pamphlet should be of in- 
terest to physical educators, physicians, indus- 
trial physicians and nurses, and others con- 
cerned with the subject. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


, Technical 
a Medical Application, by Thomas 
L. DeLorme, M.D. and Arthur L. 
Watkins, M.D. New York: Appleton- 
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Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd St. 

1951. 250 pp. 

Medical applications of progressive resist- 
ance have developed rapidly in the last five 
years. Since very little literature on this sub- 
ject is available, this book has been prepared 
as a reference manual for the physician and 
physical therapy technician. Practical aspects 
of this exercise technique are stressed thru- 
out. 


High School Intramyral Program by Wil- 

liam W. Scheerer. Minneapolis: Bur- 

gess iets Co., 426 S. Sixth St. 
1951. 70 p 

This designed to help the high- 
school coach, superintendent, principal or 
faculty member who may be interested in 
promoting an intramural sports program for 
a high school in order that all students may 
have an opportunity to participate in whole- 
some activities with a carry-over value. 

The book is a result of a study under a 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation for the 
study of high-school intramural programs, 
augmented by study thru the Intramural 
Section for the College Physical Education 
Association. 

High School Intramural Program contains 
information on philosophy, finance, organi- 
zation, program, tournaments, league sched- 
uling and point systems. 


GENERAL 


Two Way Street. Report of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange, Department of State, 
Publication 3893. Washington: US 
Government Priating Office. 1950. 

Two Way Street tells about United States 
programs of international educational ex- 
change in over go countries in all areas of 
the world. It brings together for the first 
time, information on all educational exchange 
activities of the Department of State and cer- 
tain other government and private agencies. 
It has been prepared in order to inform pri- 
vate groups and individuals concerning the 
government’s activities in its attempt to keep 
open a two way exchange of persons and 
ideas in the face of unstable world condi- 
tions and the communist offensive against 
free communication. 


ADDITIONAL BOOK LISTINGS 


Program of the American Junior Bowling Con- 
gress and How To Organize Junior Bowling 
leagues. American Junior Bowling Congress, 
10417 S. Campbell Ave., Chicago 43, Ill. 

The Application of an Eclectic Philosophy of 
Energy Emergence for Evocative Education. 
George M. Gloss, Washington, D.C., 2121 
Virginia Ave., N.W. 1950. 10 mimeo- 
graphed pages. $1.00. 

Bowler's Handbooks by Ned Day and Mil- 
ton Raymer. Chicago: The Athletic Insti- 


tute, 209 S. State St. Packet of 3 
Handbooks—25¢. 

Maximum Participation: The Proceedings of 
the National Intramural Association. New Or- 
leans, La.: Dillard University. 1950. 26 pp. 
mimeo. 

Your Heart Program, annual report. 1950. 
American Heart Association, 1775 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

They Work While You Play. US Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Facts concerning the stand- 
ard type “of young workers employment, their 

working conditions and a summary of state 
child labor standards and administration. 15¢. 

Who Is Liable for Pupil Injuries? NEA Re. 
search Division for the National Commission 
on Safety Education, National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 16th Streec, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. October 1950. This deals with 
basic principles ana specific court decisions 
as they relate to many phases of school in- 
struction and administration. 5o¢. 

A Report of the Wisconsin State Teachers Col- 
leges Workshop in Health Education. A con- 
sideration of the health of school children 
thru better preparation of teachers. Board of 
Regents, Wisconsin State Teachers Colleges 
and, Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction. October 2-4, 1950. 

How To Locate Educational Inf tion and 
Data. Carter Alexander and Arvid J. Burke. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


1950. 


College, Columbia University. 1950. 460 
PP: $4.50. 
Yearbook for County Superintendent of 


Schools of the United States. National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 1950. 188 pp. 

Statement of Principles and Recommendations 
as a Guide to Cancer Education in Colleges and 
Universities. College Program Advisory Com- 
mittee. New York: American Cancer So- 
ciety, 47 Beaver Street. 8 pp. 

Calling All Parents. Bureau of Health F.du- 
cation, American Medical Association, Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 1950. 

Health Education Study. Whittier Flemen- 
tary School, Minneapolis Public Schools, 
Health Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 195° 
124 Ppp. 

Health Adventures. Series of film slides. The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


RHYTHM AND THE — TECHNIQUE 
by Valeria Ladd 


A BOOK ne DANCER ciccr 


and 280 diagrams. $6.50 incl. postage. 
Press of William J. Clark 
655 6th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By JEANNETTE SMALLEY 
University of Southern Calitornia 
IWlustrated manual for Teachers, Supervisors and 
Student Teachers. Offers many activities and games 
for grades one through six. Space for notes and ad- 
ditions. Especially suitable as. workbook for classes 
in Elementary School Physical Education. $2.50. 
Order — THE NATIONAL PRESS, Millbrae, Calif. 
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Research 
Abstracts 


October 1950 Research Quarterly 


—Hyman Krakower 


Suuck, Girpert R., “A Study of Physical 
Therapy Activities and Equipment in Veterans’ 
Admini H 


A study of the types of physical-therapy 
equipment used for treating 17 of the more 
common ailments listed in the current files of 
the Veterans’ Administration Hospitals. 
MclItroy, JANE S., “A Study of Degrees and 
Ranks Held and the Graduate Credit Offerings 
Taught by Men and by Women in Physical Edu- 
cation.” 

The study compares the scholarly attain- 

ment and the professional status of men with 
that of women teaching physical education 
on the graduate level. It is based upon: the 
degrees held, the faculty rank, and the gradu- 
ate credit offerings taught. 
Reeves, Warren E. and Lawrence E. 
Morenouse, “The Acute Effect of Smoking 
Upon the Physical Perf of Habitual 
Smokers.” 

Fifteen habitual smokers inhaled cigarette 
smoke just before performing tests of speed, 
strength, power, and endurance. They re- 
peated the tests after refraining from smoking. 
The results of the tests support the following 


conclusions: Smoking does not appear to | 
have any influence upon the performance of | 


any of the tests of maximum rate of volun- 
tary movement, muscular strength and power, 
or cardiovascular fitness for strenuous endur- 
ance type of exercise. 
Booxwacrer, Kart W.,, 
Norms for Males.” 

This study is an analysis of male grip 
strengths by age, weight and McCloy’s Classi- 
fication Index groupings. Following a 
thorough investigation, the writer has set up 
achievement scales, utilizing the six sigma 


“Grip Strength 


formula. The age groups range from nine to | 
24 years up; and the weight groups range | 


from up to 69 Ibs. to 210 Ibs. and up. 
Futton, Rutn E., “Relationship Between 


Teammate Status and Measures of Skill in | 


Volleyball." 

The purpose of this study was to extend 
the investigation of the relationship between 
teammate status and skill in volleyball classes 
so as to include additional measures of skill. 
The measures of skill used were: teacher 
judgment; French volleying test; and French 
serving test. It was found that teammate 
status as measured by student choices, is as 
closely related to teacher judgment of skill 
as are scores on the volleying test. 


mities, 


| 


Fox, Marcaret G., “The Effect of Shortness | 


of the First Metatarsal Bone on Foot Function.” 

The investigation was made to study the 
relationship, if any, between relative short- 
ness of the first metatarsal bone of the foot 
and foot function as measured by various tests 
and ratings. It was found that there is little 
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significant relationship between shortness of 
the first metatarsal and foot function of 
young adult women of college age. 

Fartey, H. Kent, “Status of Statutory Health 
Instruction in the United States." 

This study attempts to answer the follow- 
ing questions: 

{1} Is health instruction required by statute 
in your state? If so, at what level or levels? 

{2} Does your statute specify a title for the 
required course in health? If so, what is the 
title? 

[3] Does your statute require that a course 
of study be developed? If so, by whom? 
For what levels? 

[4] In what areas (effects of alcohol, safety, 
etc.) is health instruction required by your 
statute? 

Meyers, Carron R., “The Status of Boxing 
in Institutions of Higher Learning.” 

, The findings of a questionnaire study to 
ascertain the status of boxing in institutions 
of higher learning are here presented. These 
findings disclosed the extent to which boxing 
has been sponsored since 1939, facts dealing 
with its conduct, and opinion about the 
activity as expressed by physical education ad- 
ministrators and persons directly responsible 
for health services. 

’ The activity was regarded as both de- 
sirable and controllable by the majority of 
responding physical-education _health-service 
administrators. The plurality of physical edu- 
ators. favored more stringent controls over 
competitive boxing than those generally fol- 
lowed. The majority of medical doctors 
serving as health service directors disapproved 
of intercollegiate boxing. 


Broer, Marion R. and Donna Mak MILter, 
“Achievement Test for Beginning and Inter- 
mediate Tennis." 

This report is an attempt to devise some 
objective, reliable and valid means of meas- 
uring the achievement of the students in 
various activities in both the skill and knowl- 
edge areas. The authors here indicate the 
progress made in setting up such tests in 
tennis together with certain statistical data 
obtained todate. 

Monrtoye, Henry J., “An Analysis of Breath- 
Holding Tests.”’ 

An analysis-of-variance experimental design 

was used to study the practice effects of 
breath-holding before exercise, and after one, 
two, and five minutes of bench-stepping, and 
also the effect of the duration of moderate 
exercise on breath-holding times. 
Knapp, Crype G. and W. Roserr Dixon, 
“Learning to Juggle: |. A Study to Determine 
the Effect of Two Different Distributions of 
Practice on Learning Efficiency.”’ 

The study describes the effect of two 
different practice-rest conditions in learning to 
juggle.- One group practiced juggling three 
paddle tennis balls for five minutes daily until 
they were able to make 100 consecutive 
catches, while the second group practiced the 
same skill for 15 minutes on every second 
day. In this way, duration of and the rest 
between practice periods could be controlled 
and effects studied. It was found that of the 
two methods, the five-minute daily practice 
sessions facilitated more rapid learning. Also, 
that fewer practice periods will be needed to 
learn a motor skill when a longer work-rest 
distribution is used. 


Sixth Edition 


Bowen-Stone 
Applied Anatomy and 
Kinesiology 
By 
WILBUR PARDON BOWEN, M.S. 
Revised by 
HENRY A. STONE, MS. 


| Associate Supervisor, Department of Physi- 


cal Education, University of California, 
Berkeley 


This is a concise study of the prin- 
cipal types of muscle exercise, with 
descriptions of how they are per- 
formed, how they react on the body, 
their relation to problems of bodily 
development and the prevention and 
relief of certain defects and defor- 
Complex movements are 
analyzed into their simplest ele- 
ments. 


390 Pages, 234 Illustrations, 
18 in Color. $4.75 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Fourth Edition 


Kovacs—Manual of 
Physical Therapy 


By RICHARD KOVACS, M. D. 


Professor of Physical Medicine, New York 
Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital; 
Consultant in Physical Medicine, Surgeon 
General, U. S. Department of the Army. 


In this helpful manual, Dr. Kovacs 
explains the physics, physical and 
physiological effects, clinical uses, 
technique, application, dangers and 
contraindications of the principal 
methods of physical therapy. The 
fourth edition reflects the advances 
and improvements made in this sub- 
ject and includes a new chapter on 
medical rehabilitation. Physicians, 
students, nurses, health supervisors, 
technicians and others will benefit 
by having this book available for 


study and reference. 
328 Pages. 124 Illustrations. $3.75 


PHILADELPHIA 6 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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AAHPER NEWS DIGEST 


+k Late Professional Information 


RECREATION THERAPIST EXAMS GIVEN 


Tue California State Personnel Board an- 
nounces nationwide continuous examinations 
for Recreation Therapist. The salaries for 
these positions run from $281-$341 per 
month. Examinations are scheduled for 
April 12, June 14 and Aug. 16. For further 
information, write to California State Per- 
sonnel Board, Sacramento. 


JUILLIARD OPENS DANCE DEPARTMENT 


Tue Juilliard School of Music, 120 Clare- 
mont Ave., New York, announces the addi- 
tion of a dance department. In addition to 
a general staff of teachers, leading choreog- 
raphers and dancers in the fields of ballet 
and modern dance will serve as instructors, 
and evenings of dance will be added to the 
school’s program of public activities. 

The curriculum is designed to give stu- 
dents of dance a comprehensive program of 
study in the repertoire and techniques of 
ballet and modern dance, together with a 
program of complementary studies which will 
insure young dancers an adequate preparation 
in music. 


ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION STUDY 


Peter V. Karpovicn, professor of physi- 
ology, Springfield College, is conducting a 
study supported by a grant given by the joint 
Armed Forces regarding the comparative 
merits of various methods of artificial respira- 
tion. He has been appointed consultant to 
the Army Surgeon General to advise on prob- 
lems on artificial respiration. 


ARMY WANTS CIVILIAN RECREATION 
WORKERS 


A nuMBER of positions are available for 
Anny recreation service. These include club, 
program and recreation directors for service 
clubs which in World War II were operated 
by the American Red Cross and are now 
under special services; Army librarians; man- 
ual arts and crafts directors; entertainment 
and music directors to promote the soldiers’ 
show program. Apply at the Overseas Affairs 
Branch, Civilian Personnel Division, Office, 


Secretary of the Army, Main Navy Building, | 


Rooms 16-24, Washington, D. C. 


PHYSICAL MEDICINE CONGRESS 


Tue 29th annual scientific and clinical 
session of the American Congress of Physi- 


cal Medicine will be held from Sept. 4 thru | 


8 at the Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver. All 
sessions will be open to physicians and other 
professional personnel. 


FIRST WOMEN DOCTORS 
REPORT FOR ARMY DUTY 

Tue first two women physicians to volun- 
teer and be accepted for service since the end 
of World War II have reported for duty. 
They are Dr. Ruth E. Church and Dr. 
Theresa T. Woo. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


SCHOOL CIVIL-DEFENSE PLANS 
AVAILABLE 


Tue National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation and the NEA Research Division have 
cooperated in producing a pamphlet full of 
civil defense plans for schoo! systems—a re- 
view of plans and practices from several 
school systems. Copies are available free of 
charge from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C, 


INTERNATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH 
MEETING 


Tue fourth International Congress on 
Mental Health was held in Mexico City dur- 
ing the week of Dec. 11th. Panels were 
devoted to consideration of mental health 
and education, industry and the business 
world; to the mental health of homeless 
and transplanted people; to patterns of leader- 
ship and authority in local community life, 
and to problems of psychiatric treatment and 
preventive mental hygiene. 


MOBILIZATION OF DIETITIANS PLANNED 


Litu1an Coover, president, American Die- 
tetic Association, has announced a plan to 
mobilize homemakers, former dietitians, and 
home economists to work in the dietary de- 
partments of civilian hospitals thus releasing 
dietitians for the Armed Services. State die- 
tetic associations have been alerted to set 
the mobilization program into motion. The 
initial step will consist of a survey to dis- 
cover persons available for paid part- and 
full-time employment of volunteer work. 


GERMAN YOUTHS TO VISIT US 


Durinc 1951, 148 German community 
and youth leaders will visit the United States 
thru projects sponsored by the Department 
of State, Division of Exchange of Persons, 
with programs planned by the Youti Divi- 
sion of the National Social Welfare Assembly. 
Each of the leaders will be selected by com- 
mittee action of Germans and Americans in 


Germany because of their activity in youth 
or community work. After their arrival in 
the United States, the visitors will participate 
in a two-week orientation program in New 
York and Washington designed to give them 
an overall picture of the American way of 
living and of the American community. Then 
they will be assigned to various communities 
where they may, thru participation, observa- 
tion and training, put theory into practice. 


BARBARA JOY HONORED BY A.C.A. 


BarBara ELLEN Joy was one of the first 
five recipients of the American Camping As- 
sociation’s honor award for outstanding 
achievement. She has had 27 years of experi- 
ence in organized camping and is at present 
director and owner of Joy Camp, a private 
camp for girls in northern Wisconsin. 


RECENT PUBLICATION 


Recent publications — Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation, Safety—pictorial re- 
view of the department; School District of 
the City of Erie, Pa. Teacher Attitudes and 
Happy School Living, sources of health edu- 
cation material; Notions, Notion Versus 
Fact; and, A Working Conference on School 
Health are new bulletins prepared by the 
West Virginia State Department of Health 
and State Department of Education. 


NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 

Tue New York Academy of Medicine 
will held its 1951 Eastern State Health Edu- 
cation Conference on April 19-20. The sub- 
ject of tnis year’s conference will be the 
Epidemiology of Health. 
PHYSICAL THERAPISTS TO MEET 
IN COLORADO 

Tue 28th annual conference of the Ameri- 
can Physical Therapy Association will be held 
at Hotel Colorado, Glenwood Springs, 
Colo., June 17-22, 1951. Lectures and clini- 
cal workshops will be devoted to the follow- 
ing subjects: lower extremity amputees, c'est 
disabilities, physical therapy, the newer psy- 
chiatric conditions, electrical stimulation and 
testing. 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 

Position in the professional training pro- 
gram in health education for a young woman 
with secondary school and university experi- 
ence. Master’s degree in public health re- 
quired; doctorate work preferred. 


PRESENTS— 


ED DURLACHER 


Vacation. 


LAKE FAIRLEE CLUB 


ELY, VERMONT 
On Beautiful Lake Fairlee 


Two complete sessions: 

WEEK OF JUNE 18TH— 

under the direction of ED DURLACHER 
WEEK OF JUNE 25TH— 

under the direction of AL BRUNDAGE 
A simplified, progressive course for recreational leaders in calling 
and teaching squares, contras, circle mixers and folk dances. 
Featuring the basic and odvanced “know-how”’—plus a Dancing 


For Folder, reservations write—J. W. BEASLEY, Manager 
Address until June 1: 346 Summit Avenue, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


AL BRUNDAGE 
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Furthering Personality 
Development thru Family, 
Church, and School 


That prompt action should be taken 
at the national level to provide funds to 
supplement those of states and localities 
to stimulate the early development of 
adequate local health service thruout the 
country, such action being particularly 
needed because of the physical and men- 
tal effects of mobilization and war on 
the mothers, children, and youth. 

That it be made possible for qualified 


youth to obtain college or university , 


education which would otherwise be de- 
nied them because of inability to pay. 

That racial segregation in education be 
abolished. 

That school lunches be provided and 
that children unable to pay for their 
lunches be furnished them free, without 
being differentiated from the children 
who pay. 

That states and other appropriate 
public bodies establish and enforce 
standards covering the employment of 
youth in all occupations, such standards 
to include minimum age and wages, as 
well as hours of work, night work, pro- 
tection from hazardous occupations and 
provisions for workmen’s compensation; 
and that, under these conditions, em- 
ployers, in cooperation with labor, be 
urged to provide appropriate work expe- 
rience for youth on a part-time basis. 

That one department in each state 
government whether it be welfare, health, 
or education, working in close conjunc- 
tion with the other departments con- 
cerned, set up all-inclusive minimum 
standards for all day-care centers, nursery 
schools, and kindergartens. 

That appropriate public bodies estab- 
lish minimum standards for licensing or 
authorization with respect to plant, pro- 
gram, and staff, for all child care and 
preschool groups. 

That all programs for children and 
youth with handicaps be expanded to 
provide for physical, mental, emotional, 
and occupational needs. 

That children of migrant and seasonal 
workers be given all the protections and 
services available to other children, with 
special regard to transportation, housing, 
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sanitation, health and educational serv- 


~ icés, social benefits, and protection under 


labor laws. 

That local boards of education accept 
full responsibility for planning and _pro- 
viding adequate educational programs and 
services, including special services, to 
meet the needs of children with physical 
and mental limitations and that state 
departments of education accept respon- 
sibility for leadership service in realizing 
this objective. 

That guidance and counseling. serv- 
ices in schools, employment offices, and 
youth-serving agencies be strengthened 
and extended, and that such services take 
into account emotional factors involved 
in vocational adjustment and aptitudes 
for specific jobs. 

That more emphasis be put on the 
effects of recreational and creative activ- 
ities on the personality of the individual, 
and that in all neighborhoods where 
children and youth reside, there shall be 
provided recreation centers under profes- 
sional and voluntary supervision. 


Social and Economic Forces That 
Influence Personality 
Development 


That all groups concerned develop and 
maintain programs for protecting the 
healthy personality of children living 
under the stress of defense preparation. 

That more and better educational and 
recreational opportunities be made avail- 
able for young adults in civilian and 
military life. 


That schools, labor, industry, and other 
community agencies and the military 
services improve and expand their per- 
sonnel, evaluation, placement, vocational 
guidance and counseling activities to 
serve the interests of the young people 
and to promote the overall development 
and efficient utilization of our human 
resources. 

That the participation of children and 
youth in times of community stress 
should be in agreement with their stage 
of development and designed to minimize 
their anxieties. 

That there be authoritative explora- 
tion of methods of improving the eco- 
nomic situation of children in families 
with inadequate incomes, giving particu- 
lar attention to family allowances, tax 
exemptions for children, and expenses of 
working mothers. 

That we support the full program 
recommended by the President’s Com- 
mission on Civil Rights because it rep- 
resents our faith in and practice of de- 
mocracy, and we further urge prompt 
steps to eliminate all types of racial and 
religious segregation, and that this confer- 
ence thru its most appropriate channels 
appeal immediately to the federal govern- 
ment to abolish segregation in the na- 
tion’s capital, making Washington the 
world example of a truly working de- 
mocracy thru absence of discriminatory 
practice on the basis of race, creed, color, 
or national origin. 

That to insure the welfare of all chil- 
dren specific measures be taken to pro- 
vide a wellrounded comprehensive hous- 
ing and community development pro- 
gram. 

That in view of television’s unpre- 
cedented growth and its potential as a 
medium for mass education, the tele- 
vision industry and all educational, 
health, and social agencies seeking to use 
this medium accept their great social 
responsibility, and further that this prin- 
ciple apply also to the other mass media 
of communication. 

That the F.C.C. reserve television 
channels for non-commercial educational 
television stations so that some part of 
the limited number of frequencies to be 
allocated by the commission may be 
reserved for educational uses. . . . 
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College, Conway, Ark. 


Ack State Teach 
June 4-August 11. Two terms. Courses in 
coaching and officiating, school and community 
recreation, health and physical education and 
first aid. 

Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio 
June 11-August 3. Courses in physical educa- 
tion and recreation, basic factors in health, team 
sports, individual sports and activities. 


Barbara ox! Studio, Rock Ridge Farm, 

Meredith, 
July 2- LAS 12. Modern Creative Dance tech- 
nique — composition — performance — music — 
teacher training — professional and recreational 
courses—resident and day students—women, men, 

i State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. 

June 11-August 17. Two terms. Graduate and 
undergraduate courses in health education, phy- 
sical education, coaching first aid, and activities. 

Birmingham-Southern Coll Birmingham, Ala. 
June 11-August 24. ~Courken in camping, first 
aid, softball, physical education leadership, water 
safety, and tennis. 

Bri; Young University, Provo, Utah 
une 11-August 24. Two sessions. Courses in 
health education, alcohol education, physical 
education, driver education, activities and tests 
and measurements. 


c 


Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 
June 18-July 28. Courses in health education, 
recreation, modern dance, water safety, first aid, 
physical education and activities, 

laremont Men's College, Claremont, Calif. 
June 25-August 3. Courses in organization and 
— and problems of physical educa- 


Nd of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 
June 19-August 24. Two terms. Courses in folk 
and square dance, activities, physical eens 
safety education, athletics, aX thesis. For fur- 
ther information write: Walter S. Knox, direc- 
tor, Health and Physical Education. 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, V. 
June 19-August 17. Undergraduate and "grid: 
ate courses in community recreation, physical 
education, camping, kinesiology, football, and 
basketball coaching. 
For further information write: 
director of summer session. 
Colorado A. & M., Fort Collins, Colo. 
Courses offered in physical education, physiology 
of exercise, recreational leadership, tests and 
measurements, health education, an "activities. 
Colorade State College of Education, Greeley, Colo. 
June 11-August 17. Includes one intersession. 
Courses in camp leadership, safety education, 
health education, physical education, athletics, 
dance activities, sports, and recreation. 
For further information write: L. C. Butler, 
a Division of Health cad Physical Educa- 


Columbia University, Teachers College, New York, N.Y. 
July 5-August 17. Graduate and undergraduate 
courses in health, physical education, recreation, 
and special education. 

Connecticut College School of the Dance, 

New 


George Oliver, 


London, Conn. 
July 9-August 19. Dance techniq position 
methods, music, notation, etc. with Wigman, 
Humphrey, Horst, Limon, Bales, Hussey, and 
others. 
For further information write: 
codirector, School of the Dance. 


Drake University, Des Moines, lowa. 
June 11-August 24. Two sessions. Courses in 
physical education, dance, first aid, athletics, 
and acfivities. 


Ruth Bloomer, 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


Summer School Directory 


Outline of professional courses offered 


The list below includes all institutions 
responding to THE JOURNAL'S free offor 
to carry their summer school announce- 
ments. We have attempted to present 
@ condensed picture of the courses 
available, as a service to both colleges 
and members. I no case do they rep- 
resent all the classes offered, due to 
limitations in space. When oc specific 
name was given to write for further in- 
formation, we listed it. Anyone in- 
terested in doing work at any of these 
schools should write to that college for a 
catalog giving all pertinent information 
and a complete listing of courses of- 
fered. 


Florida State University, Tallahasse, Fic. 
July 30-August 17. Special national seminar in 
relations ‘ucation headed by 

njamin Fine, NV Time. and Delbert Ober- 

tueffer, Ohio State University. Three semester 
hours credit given. Limited enrollment. 
For further information write: Howard G. Dan- 
ford, Department of Physical Education. 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kans. 
April 23-August 3. Two terms. Courses in phy- 
sical education, plays and games, first aid, hy- 
giene, physiology, and activities. 


Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 
June 18-August 10. Graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses in health education and physical 
education. 


IMinois State Normal Uni: Normal, til. 

June 18-August 10. Un ergraduate courses in 
physical education and reereational activities for 
regular and restricted students. Graduate 
courses for women in supervision, foundations, 
and seminar. 

For further information write. Esther French, 
Department of Health and Physical Education 
for Women. | 
iana 


Blooming Ind. 

June 6- far 10. Includes one intersession. 

Graduate and undergraduate courses in health 

education, safety education, jan sical education, 

recreation, nag nd research, 
lowa State Teachers Falls, lowa 

June 11-August Cedar Fas courses in 

physical education, play and recreation, club and 

camp leadership, mag ~~ for recreation. 
Ithaca Coll Ithaca, N 

June 31. courses in 

gama education, recreation, and general educa- 


oy further information write: Laurence S. 
Hill, dean, School of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. 


L 


Lake Fairlee Club, Ely, Vt. 
June 18-June 30. A course in calling and teach- 
ing American squares, contras, circle mixers, and 
folk (round) dancing. 
For further information write: J. W. Beasley, 
manager. 


Lovisiona Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La. 
June 11-August 10, Courses in health education, 
physical education, recreation, first aid, driver 
education, anatomy, kinesiology, and activities. 


M 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
June 18-August 31. Two terms. Courses in 
camping, community recreation, community 
health, safety education, activities, play and 
games and first aid. 

Mills College, Oakiand, Calif. 
une 25-August 3. Courses in recreational 
therapy, dance, NSWA, riding, community serv- 
and secondary education. 

College, Hettiesburg, Miss. 
“4-August 10. Two terms. Graduate 
courses in organization and administration, cur- 
riculum, foundations and trends, advanced 
school hygiene, and seminars. Undergraduate 
courses in health, physical education, and rec- 
reation. 


New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 
June 4-August 17, Graduate courses in physical 
education, health education, and _ recreation. 
Universi tests, and measurements. 

niversity, Washington Square 

New York, 

July 3- aren 11. Graduate courses in physical 
education, health education, rehabilitation, school 
camping, recreation, safety and dance offered at 
Lake Sebago, Sloatsburg, N. Y. 

June 4-June 29. Intersession. Girls’ under- 
graduate camp at Lake Sebago with general 
courses at Washington Square. 

August 13-September 12. Postsession. Health 
Education Institute and eneral courses at 
Washington Square center. oys’ undergraduate 
camp at Lake Sebago. 

For further information write: ay B. Nash, 
chairman, Department of Physical Education, 
Health, and Recreation. 

Northwest. Missouri State College, Maryville, Mo. 
May 29-August 3. Courses in anatomy, kinesiol- 
ogy, health education, rhythmic activities, physi- 

cal education and activities. 


June 23- 25. Includes one intersession. 
Graduate courses only in rhythms for children, 
health education, physical education, advanced 
kinesiology and seminar. 
or further information write: L. G. Kranz, 
director, Physical Education. 


Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, Calif. 
June 18-July 27. Undergraduate and graduate 
courses in physical education, dance, recreation 
and health education. Also wide selection of 
courses in education and liberal arts. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
June 19-August 31. Two sessions. Courses in 
school health education, administration of physi- 
cal education, methods and coaching, principles, 
and evaluation. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, } 
June 18-August 10. Courses in evaluation, cur- 
riculum, health education, intramural sports, 
community recreation, camp education, and activ- 
ities. 
June 18-July 13. Summer workshop in creative 
arts and crafts with special emphasis upon the 
folklore of the Northwest. 
For further information write: 
director of summer session. 


P 


Panzer College, East Or: 
June 4-August 10. ncludes one intersession. 
Courses offered in physical education, safety in- 


Dean Zeran, 
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struction, athletics and intramurals, 

: anatomy, chemistry and guidance. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
June 12-August 31 including two intersessions. 
Camping, physical education, recreation and 
health education workshop. 
For further ena write: Director of the 
Summer Sessi 

Purdue West Lofayette, Ind. 

i June 15-August 16. Graduate and undergraduate 

courses in health education and physical educa- 

tion, folk dance and games, activity courses, 

first aid and safety, recreational leadership. 


San Jose Stote College, San Jose, Calif. 
une 25-August 3. Courses in physical educa- 
tion, water safety, and activities. 


applied 


University of a 


University of Iilineis, Cham; 


University of Denver, Denver, Colo. . 
June 18-August 22. wo sessions. Courses in 
physical education, coaching, and health educa- 
tion 


University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


June 14-August 18. One undergraduate and 
two graduate sessions. Courses in coaching, 

camping, recreation, safety education, healt 
education, physical education, and research. 

Athens, Ga. 

Health education workshop, 
school 


June 13-July 


education activities, 
health es: 


ucation, pro courses. 


June 22-August 18. Courses in health educa- 
tion, physical education, safety education, physi- 
cal fitness, tests and measurements, athletics, 
sports, and research. 


University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 


-August 4. Courses in coaching and 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, il. 
June 11-August 3. Graduate and undergraduate education; both undergraduate and 
courses in physical education, camping educa- 
tion, activities, theory, and techniques. She wal Ed Henry A. 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. Collen. ysica 
\ June 18-August 11. Includes one intersession. Mary Park, A 
Undergraduate courses for men, graduate June 23-August 3. Graduate and under raduate 
courses for men and women in physical educa- codec - - education, physical education, 
activities, and recreation. 
athletics, health, one For further information write: L. M. Fraley, 
June 25-July 21. Graduate courses in physical ‘ons nd He th. Physical Education, Recrea- 
education, body movement, teaching progres- y Mich 
golf, sw June 18. Graduate courses in ad- 
Seams College, La Crosse, Wisc. methods, athletics, 
> a camping, dance, athletics, tests and measure- 
education and coaching. 
Stote Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. of Duluth 
June 11-August 24. Two sessions. Courses Duluth, 
in| program planning, recreation, first aid and June $-September 1. Courses in. activities, 


safety, health education and activities. 

State Teachers College, West ster, Pa. 
June 4-August 24. Includes two intersessions. 
Courses in administration, supervision, tests and 
measurements, rural health education workshop, 


activity courses, anatomy and physiology and 
recreation. 

For further information write: Russell L. 
Sturzebecker, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion 


State University of lowa, lowa City, | 
June 13-August 8. Graduate courses in physical 
education and _ recreation, activity courses, 
crafts and dance. 
For further information write: Elizabeth Hal- 
sey, Department of Physical Education for 
Women, or Paul Brechler, Division of Physical 
Education. 

State University of New York, Cortland, N. Y. 
July 2-August 24. Two sessions. Certification 
pone refresher courses in physical education, 
recreation, health education, prota education, 

school dental hygiene teacher and school nurse- 


teacher certification. 
mn F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, Texas 
Fane 5-August 28. Two terms. Workshop in 
ealth and physical education in clementary 
schools, supervision, athletic management, cur- 
t riculum instruction and methods and materials 
{ in health and physical education. Graduate and 
undergraduate credit. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
July 2-August 10. Workshop in health educa- 
tion, coaching, intramurals, measurement and 
evaluation, physical inspection, methods and 
materials, and current literature. 
For further intormation write: John H. Shaw, 
Department of Athletics and Physical Educa- 
tion. 


U 

Uni i f California at Los Angeles. 
; June ‘18- August 11. Undergraduate courses in 
; elementary school physical education, recreation, 
L school health, and evaluation procedures. Gradu- 
ate courses in curriculum development in health 


education, applied research, administrative prob- 


Ohio 
June ‘15- August 28. cr wo terms. 

2-July 13. Workshop in education for 
Courses in methods and materials 


tion and administration. 
University of Colorado, 

June 18-July 20; ‘june 

offered in methods an 


Boulder, Colo. 

24- August 24. 
activities. Also graduate 
courses in grewt and development, educa- 
tional research, community recreation, elemen- 
tary school physical education, and school health. 


Courses 


For further information write: Director of 
Macky 113. 


Storrs, Conn. 

June 4. Courses in organization, ad- 
ministration, introduction, methods and material 
of physical education. Also methods and ma- 
terials ~ teaching health education. 

, Newark, 
June July 21. | Courses 

tion for elementary schools, 

methods and materials. 


in ” physical educa- 
health education 
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dance, physical education, workshop in health 
education, body mechanics, officiating, recreation- 


Uni of Mi 


al leadership, tests and measurements, and 
coaching. 

June ‘18-August 31. Two “sessions. Graduate 


and undergraduate courses in health, physical 
education, and recreation, activities, seminars. 
For further information write: Dean of Sum- 


mer _ Session. 
, Columbia, Mo. 


University 


“12-August Graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses in health education, physical educa- 
tion, intramurals, seminar, recreational activ- 
ities, major sports, and scientific studies. 
of North Daketa, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
June 23-August 14. Undergraduate courses for 
men and women in administration and super- 
vision, recreation, elementary physical educa- 
tion, activity courses and kinesiology. Gradu- 
ate courses in principles, administration, super- 
vision one tests and measurements. 
Philadel phi 


June 2 5- 2. and undergraduate 
courses in health education, physical education, 
athletics, and recreation. 
University of Puerto Rio Piedras, R. R. 
Registration June 4-June 6. July 7-July 24. 
Courses in correctives, dance, hygiene, first aid 
and safety, physiology, intramurals, gymnastics 
and history and principles of physical education. 
For further information write: David C. Fur- 


man, of department. 
U th California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
31. Includes one stsession. 
Courses in physical education, athletics, applied 
sciences, activities, dance, health education, rec- 
reation, coping, research, cand study. 


June August 25. con undergradu- 
ate courses in physical education, health educa- 
tion, recreational crafts, folk rhythms, and activ- 
ities. Two terms. 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

June 5-August 30. wo terms. Graduate and 
undergraduate courses in health education, phy- 
sical education, safety, recreation, seminar, 
thesis courses for master’s and doctor’s degree. 


For further information write: . K. Brace, 
chairman, Department of Physical and Health 
Education. 


Lei: 


y 9 Seattle, Wash. 

June 18-August 17. Graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses in health education, physical educa- 
tion, athletics, and activities. 
For further information write: R. E. Belshaw 
or Ruth M. Wilson, Department of Physical 
Education. 

June 25- August 17. Graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses in physical education, dance, health 
education, and seminars. 
For further information write: Marie L. Carns, 
M.D., Lathrop Hall. 

University of Wyoming, Loramie, 
June 18-August 24. Two terms. Courses in 
theory, recreation, dance, activities, and hobby 
crafts. 
For further information write: R. D. Watkins, 
director of recreation. 


West Virgi 


Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, 
June 11-August 24. Two a Oe Courses in 
first aid, recreation, physical education, health 
education and activities, elementary school, phy- 
sical education workshop. 


w 


Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


June 18-August 24. Two sessions. Graduate 
courses in physical education, health education 
and recreation. 


Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 


June 25-August 3. Graduate and undergraduate 

courses in health education, physical education, 

dance, recreation, athletics, and activity courses. 
Va. 


West Vieginie State College, Institute, W. 


Two terms. Courses in 
community recreation, sports, activities, safety 
education, health education, camping, dance, 
massage, and — therapy and methods. 


June 5-August 25. 


West Virginia Uni W. Va. 


June 6-August 24. "'Two sessions. Courses in 
activities, water safety, physical education, health 
and recreation. 

nia Wesleyan College, Buckh W. Va. 
June 4-August 24. Two terms. Courses in 
school health problems, team, dual and individu- 
al sports; safety education and physical educa- 
tion for schools 


Wheaton College, Wheaton, Wm. 


June 25-August 18. Courses in life saving, first 
aid, handcraft, elementary games, recreational 
leadership, camp workshop, camp administra- 
tion and problems in physical education. 
For further information write: . Chrouser, 
director of physical education. 

College, Spri: id, Ohio 
June 11-August 18. wo terms. Courses in ap- 
preciation of athletics, community recreation, 
physical education, health education and first 
aid. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


1951 Summer Courses 


HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION 


Camp Counselor Training 
Camp Pitt, June 11-30 


Comprehensive Program, Under- 
graduate and Graduate Courses 
July 2-August 10 


Analysis of Current Systems 
and Trends in Football 
August 13-24 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Driver Education and Training 
August 13-31 


For complete information, address: 
Director, Summer Sessions 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


ARE YOU... 


moving? If so, don’t forget 
to notify AAHPER. 
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GRADUATE SUMMER SESSION IN CAMP 
July 2—August 10, 1951 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION + HEALTH EDUCATION 


RECREATION + DANCE 
SAFETY EDUCATION 


CAMPING 
RESEARCH 


Carry on your graduate work and at the same time 
enjoy living out of doors. 


Benefit by the stimulation of working, playing and 
living with professional associates from all over the 
nation. r 


INTERSESSION - - JUNE 4-29 


Sorah Lawrence Workshop in Higher Education. Section in health, 
physical education and recreation. 


POST SESSION - - AUG. 13-SEPT. 7 
Health Education Institute 


Undergraduate courses at all sessions. 


Washington Square 


For further information, write to 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


New York 3, N. Y. 


Graduate Study 
PRACTICUM IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
SUMMER SESSION-1951 | 


d 


A course desig ine theory and practice. A pooling of 
expert knowledge with critical analysis and research. 

The Practi is org d into the following three units; each unit 
carrying two hours credit: 


Unit 1A Athletic Coaching and Administration OR 
Unit 1B Elementary School Physical Education, June 25-July 6 | 
Unit I Safety Education, July 9-July 20 } 
Unit Il School Camping, July 23-August 3 


The Practicum may be elected for 2, 4, or 6 hours credit or any unit(s) — 
may be elected on a non-credit basis. 
Members of the University physical education and athletic coaching | 
staffs will be assisted by the following visiting lecturers: 
Dr. Herbert Stack, New York University (Safety Education) 

| 


Doroth LaSalle, ‘Stare University Ph Education) 
tate Department of Public 
Or at letic Administration 


tion) | 

~ Julian — Michigan State Department of Public Instruction (School 
ampin 

Delia Seesey, Detroit Public Schools (Elementary Physical Education) 


if leg write for | information work study posi- 
tion and in the University of Michigan 
} and Leadership at Interlochen, Michigan. 


See Summer Session catalog for complete list of courses in Physical Education. 


Direct inquiries to the Office of the Summer Ses- 
sion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


1951 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Special courses in health education, physical 
education, recreation and athletics. More than 
500 academic, professional, and vocational 
courses included in total program. 
Instructional fees and living expenses moder- 
ate. No special fees charged to out-of-State 
students. 


INTER-SESSION—June 12 to June 29 
MAIN SUMMER SEssionN—July 2 to August 11 
Post-SEssIonN—August 18 to August 31 


One to 12 weeks of study. Extracurricular 
activities and entertainment program. Summer 
Artists Series. 


for catalogue address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102-A Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE COLLEGE 

State College, Pennsylvania 
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Mosr people know about the general 
plan of our government to promote 
goodwill and understanding between the 
US and other countries thru the pas- 
sage of the Fulbright Act by the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. 

The Department of State adminis- 
ters the program with the assistance of 
the three agencies listed below that help 
in the selection of candidates. 

{1] For advanced research [post Ph.D.}, 
teaching at university level, or teaching in 
American primary and secondary schools 
abroad: 

Conference Board of A 

Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 

Washington 25, D. C. 

In surveying the opportunities in this divi- 
sion, it appears that the two countries that 
are specifically interested at the present time 
in ‘Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion are Burma and the Philippines. 


[2] For teaching in national primary and 
secondary schools abroad: 

United States Office of Education, Division 
Relations, F'ed- 

eral Security Agency, Washington 25, 

D.C. 

Whether or not an American teacher is 
placed in another country depends upon 
the application of teachers from that coun- 
try in the same subject and grade level. 
There are three plans for exchanges. [Plan 
I} When schools will grant leaves of ab- 
sence with salary and will take a foreign 
exchange teacher; [Plan II] Where schools 
will grant leaves of absenee without salary 
with the United States Educational Foun- 
dation providing some funds, and [Plan III] 
Assignment of American teachers to spe- 
cific positions abroad as stipulated by Edu- 
cational Foundations in foreign countries. 

Under Plan I, there are opportunities in 
physical education in Great Britain and 
Canada and under Plan II, there are open- 
ings in New Zealand. A recent pamphlet 
called Teachers Abroad—Exchange Program 
with the United Kingdom—describes the 
program in detail. [Supt Doc, Wash. D. C.] 

[3] For graduate study abroad: 
of International Education, Ful- 

bright Division, 2 West 45th Street, New 

York 19. 

Inquiries sent to these agencies will 
bring specific information as to qualifi- 
cations, method of application, selec- 
tion of candidates, and other pertinent 
facts. Also, each college has one faculty 
member acting as a Fulbright adviser 
who has details of the program. In 


of Int 


Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer 


Professor of Physical Education 
The Ohio State University 


cation. 


Cireus and Gymkana. 


For further information write to: 


NATIONAL SEMINAR 
IN 
PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


July 30—August 15, 1951 
THE FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Dr. Benjamin Fine 


Education Editor 
The New York Times 


Major purposes of the Seminar are to: 


The Seminar faculty, in addition to Dr. Fine and Dr. Ober- 
teuffer, will include members of the departments of physical 
‘education and public relations, Florida State University. 


1. Define the values of physical education at this mid-century period. 
2. Learn how to mold public opinion favorable to physical edu- 


3. Develop skill in the interpretation of physical education through 
various media of public relations, 


4. Learn how to deepen the understandings and appreciations of 
people with regard to physical education through the use of 
demonstrations and such specialized presentations as the 


Three semester hours of graduate credit will be granted. 


HOWARD G. DANFORD, Dept. of Physical Education, The Florida State University, Tallahassee 


cities over 10,000 the superintendent 
of schools has the necessary informa- 
tion. Teachers in smaller cities or rural 
areas should write directly to the Office 
of Education. In general, applications 
for consideration for the school year 
1952-53 will probably have to be sub- 
mitted by October 15, 1951. 

The following are present exchange 
physical-education teachers: 


American Teacher British Teacher 


Aileen Fisk Joan Trist 
Moulsecoomb C.S. Roosevelt Junior High 
Girls’ School School 


Moulsecoomb, Eng. Oakland, California 
Frank W. Hamilton 


Grange High School 


George Harvey Usher 
Paul C. Stetson 


Bradford, Yorkshire, 
England 


Ioma-Jean-Hodson 
County Primary School 
Newton Abbey, 
Ashburton 
Devonshire, England 


Wilbur Causey Miller 
Scalby County Modern 
School 
Newby, Scarborough 
Yorkshire, England 
Frances Elaine Combe 
Showlands Senior 
Secondary School 
Moss-side Road 
Glasgow S. 1, Scotland 


School No. 76 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Barbara Ruby Blackler 
Test Junior High 

School 
South 22nd Street 
Richmond, Indiana 


Ernest H. Watts 
Toledo Public Schools 
Toledo, Ohio 


Margaret Rae 

Bristol City School 
System 

Bristol, Tennessee 


A new publication, Two Way Street 
which describes the US program of ex- 
change is reviewed on p. 45. 
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GIRLS’ 


GYM 
SUITS 


National 


“BLOOMER GIRL” 


Schools the country over 
have chosen this suit as 
their regular gym uni- 
form. Excellent design, 
high quality materials, 
and fine workmanship 
will win your approval. 
A sample suit will be 
sent upon request. 
Catalog No. 44 will 
show you the very latest 
in gym wear and mod- 
ern dance costumes. Sen: 
for it today and secure 
the best. 


Don’t irder suits 
before scl ol closes for 


SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recrea- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as a holl- 


NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
A Complete line of Selva 
Dance Footwear & Accessories 


MARINA SVETLOVA 


; Me lva & SONS, INC. 
Broadway » New York 1 
“For o quarter century, Selva & Sons have dedicated them 


to the development of finer Shoes ond Accessories for the dancer.” 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


Another 
NISSEN 


First in 
TRAMPOLINING 


FOLDS—STORES EASILY 


ISSEN created America’s First Stand- 

ard Trampoline 10 years ago. Nissen 
has pioneered Trampoline structure and 
design ever since. Now, Nissen presents 
an even better Trampoline — Model 
549-T, the latest of them all. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


Trampoline Exclusively—Exclusively Trampoline* 


200 A Ave., N.W. Cedar Rapids, lowa 


* Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


w 


‘ 
Premier danseuse of the wy d 
Block, White, Metropolitan Opera } ; 
Royo! Bive Ribbed: SELVA dance shoes 4 
“Durene’’ Cotton. and leotards. 
Biock, White or 
‘ 
| 
| 
| DANCE SHOES & OUTFITS Durene’’ Cotton. | | 
Rhythmic 
Sandals : | 
| | | 
| 
| 
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DISTRICT DATELINES 


* News from districts and states 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 


S.LU. BASKETBALL CLINIC 


On Fri., Jan. 26, the Southern Illinois 
Board of Women Officials, under the direc- 
tion of Lura Evans, chairman, held a basket- 
ball chnic for those people interested in 
officiating. The program consisted of a dis- 
cussion of the duties of umpire and referee, 
keeping score, rule changes, and fouls, fol- 
lowed by a demonstration game with an 
opportunity of officiating being given to those 
who desired the practice. Written and prac- 
tical examinations for ratings as National 
Officials in basketball were given on Sat., 
Feb. 3. 


ISNU ACTIVITIES 


© ihe staff of the women’s department pre- 
pared the Sept. 1950 issue of a quarterly 
published’ by ISNU entitled, “The Prepara- 
tion of the Woman Physical Education 
Teacher.” 

e ‘The physica! education department has ex- 
panded its program this year to include the 
teaching of physical education for children 
in the elementary school with a physical 
therapy department being set up. 

e The department of health and physical 
education for women was one of five selected 
for visitation by Ball State Teachers College 
in its study of teacher education. r 
e Esther French was recently appointed to 
the executive committee of the Chicago 
Camping Association and is chairman of 
Studies and Research for that association. 
Norma Leavitt recently participated in the 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Illinois Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, 

e As editor and chairman of the Educational 
Transitions Subcommittee on the historical 
study of the Midwest Association of College 
Teachers of Physical Education for Women, 
Miriam Gray has written A Century of 
Growth on the devélopment of physical edu- 
cation for college women in 27 selected mid- 
west institutions. The publication will be 
available at the Detroit convention of the 
AAHPER, 

© Bernice Frey is a candidate for treasurer 
of the Midwest Association of College Teach- 
ers of Physical Education for Women to be 
held in Detroit, April 17. Rosemary Davis 
is author of an article, “Athletic Opportuni- 
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ties for All Students,” in the Nov. Illinois 
Education. Miriam Gray was guest speaker 
at a quarterly meeting of the In and About 
Music Club, Bloomington, Ill. 


OBSERVE PLAY NIGHT 


Tue women’s physical education depart- 
ment of Butler University [Indianapolis, Ind.] 
observed ‘“‘play night” in Feb. with volley- 
ball, badminton, golf practice, archery, shuffle- 
board, table tennis, swimming and square 
dancing included in the activities. 

Participating were Western College, Cin- 
cinnati; Indiana University, Bloomington; 
[Purdue University, Lafayette; Indiana Cen- 
tral College, Indianapolis; Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, DePauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle; Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie; Franklin College, Franklin, and 
Butler. Carolyn Steffy was general chairman, 
assisted by Dawn Hauch, Barbara Bevelhimer, 
Virginia Moorman and Shirley Tobin, Molly 
White, Marilyn Benson, Doris Herbert, and 
Joan O'Neill. 


NEWS FROM INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


e@ Ralph Barclay, formerly director of physi- 
cal education and athletics at McKendree 
College in Illinois and who was a candidate 
for the degree Director of Physical Educa- 
tion at Indiana University, was recently 
called back to active duty with the United 
States Navy as a Lieutenant Commander. 

@ The American Camping Association has 
been granted a gift from Lily Endowment 
of $10,000, according to Reynold E. Carlson. 
The sum of $8,000 will be for a study of 
the status of camping in the United States 
and $2,000 will go to the American Camp- 
ing Association. 

@ Jacob John left Feb. 28 for the united 
states of Travancore and Cochin where he 
will be working with the health department 
in India. He recently returned from doing 
field work in Peoria, Ill, which completed 


the degree, Master in Public Health from 


the University of Minnesota. 

@ A leader’s one-week workshop for teach- 
ers interested in school camping will be held 
April 29-May 5 at Versailles State Park. Joe 
Craw, superintendent of schools, New Castle, 
Ind., is chairman of the Indiana State School 
Camp Committee. L. B. Sharp will partici- 
pate. One hour of credit was offered by In- 
diana University. 


CONVENTION TOUR 


Tue Men’s Division of the Department of 
Health and Physical Education at Ohio State 
University is planning to take a group of 
students to the national convention at De- 
troit. During the course of the trip, the 
students will visit various schools enroute 
and in the Detroit area to observe programs 
of physical education in action, 


DISTRICT, STATE, SECTION EDITORS 

Central—Edwin R. Elbel 
Colorade—Aria Rosner 
lowa—William P. Happ 
Kansas—Kathryn McKinney 
Minnesot: . P. Blakeslee 
Missouri—William Gerber 
Nebraska—Hollie Lepley 
North Dakota—Grace O. Rhonemus 
South Dakota—Gladys Leonard 


Wyoming— 

Eastern—John N. Richards, Sr. 
Connecticut—Max Andrews 
Delaware—Vincent E. Reill 
District of Columbia—John rf Malone 
Maine—Donald W. Beals 
Maryland—Ethel E.. Sammis 
Massachusetts—Mary J. Moriarty 
New Hampshire—Evelyn Browne 
New Jersey—Russell W. Neide 
New York—Lloyd O. Appleton 
Pennsy!vania—Eimer B. ell 
Rhode Island—John H. Osterberg 
Vermont—Peggy Jones 

Midwest—Clarence Biedenweg 
\linois—Maura Conlisk 
Indiano—Dale Harman 
Michigan—Ada Kennard 
Ohio—Paul Landis 
West Virginia—Patrick Tork 
Wisconsin—Ernest J. Gershon 

Northwest—Margaret Coffey 
Idaho—Margaret Coffey 
Montana—David Cole 
Oregon—Katherine Rah! 
Washington—Helen Clark 

Southern—Mary Kate Miller 
Alabamo—Cordelia Lundquist 
Arkansas—Elizabeth Ludwig 
Florida—Janet Wells 
Georgie—Thomas E. McDonough 
ky—C.. W. Hack 


Lovisiono—Jessie Keeps 
Mississippi—R. G. Lowery 
North Carolina—Taylor Dodson 
Oklahoma—Bertha May Treadaway 
South Carolina—E. T. Borders 
Tennessee—Carrie Herd 
Texas—Kitty Wingo 
Virginio—Harold Jack 
Southwest—Margaret Klann 
Arizona—Katherine Kraft 


Research—Hyman Krakower 
Dance—Shirley Genther 
NSWA—Ruth Schellberg 


HEALTH WORKSHOP 


A neattu workshop has been announced 
as one of the features of the 1951 Summer 
Session at the La Crosse State Teachers 
College. The workshop will be directed by 
Millard Murphy, director of the health edu- 
cation minor at the college, and Mrs. Cath- 
erine Campbell, health consultant, Wisconsin 
State Board of Health. 

In addition to the La Crosse State Teach- 
ers College, the course will be sponsored 
by the Wisconsin State Board of Health, 
the Wisconsin State Medical Society, Wis- 
consin Division of the American Cancer 
Society, Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis So- 
ciety, State School Health Council, and the 
Wisconsin Division of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. 


ASSOCIATION CHAIRMAN 


Proressor baseball coach at 
the University of Wisconsin, was chairman 
of the research committee of the American 
Association of College Baseball which held 
its meeting recently at Dallas, Tex. Mr. 
Mansfield is also a member of the executive 
committee of that association. 


OHIO STATE PLANS REUNION 

A GET-TOGETHER has been planned for 
Ohio State students and alumni attending 
the national convention at Detroit. The 
reunion is to be held on Thurs., April 1gth, 
at 5:00 p.m. in the Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
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California—Arvid Pauly 

Nevado—Ruth Russell 

New Mexico—Caskey Settle 

Utah—Bernice Moss 
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ON NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Hester Bern Branp, health education 
consultant, Division of Health and Physical 
Education, Indiana State Board of Health, 
has been asked to serve as a member of the 
committee on education of the American 
Cancer Society. Miss Bland is secretary of 
the Indiana Public Health Association. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
COEDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY 


One of the few physical education co- 
educational activities in an Indiana high 
school took place during Feb. and March 
when an all-school volleyball tourney was 
held at Wiley High School, Terre Haute 
Excellent teamwork was exhibited by the 
boys and girls from the 19 home rooms 
which participated. Each home room selected 
its captain and team composed of four girls 
and four boys. The elimination tourney was 
played during the 40-minute home-rule period. 
The tourney was directed by James Carter, 
Wiley football coach, and Ferne Price, direc- 
tor of girls’ physical education. 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


IDAHO PARTICIPANTS IN 
NORTHWEST CONVENTION 


Tue state of Idaho is looking forward to 
the Northwest District Convention in Bell- 
ingham, Wash. Leon Green, head of the 
Physical Education Department at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, is President of the North- 
west Association and will preside at the con- 
vention. Allen Jeffries of the state department 
of education will serve on a panel to exchange 
workable ideas relating to “Materials as Evi- 
dences of Growth in Some Northwest Health 
Education Programs.” 

Shirley Kroeger of the College of Idaho, 
Caldwell, will serve as chairman for the 
Women’s National Officials Rating Commit- 
tee meeting as well as the National Section 
on Women’s Athletics dinner. Mabel Locke, 
chairman, Physical Education Department for 
Women, University of Idaho, and president- 
elect of the Idaho Association, is secretary of 
the therapeutic section. She will also demon- 
strate “The Use of Rhythm in the Teaching of 
Golf Skills” in the dance section meeting. 
Sterling MacFarland, rtment of Physical 
Education, University of Idaho, will preside 
at the Idaho luncheon meeting. Robert 
Gibbs, Boise Public Schools, is chairman of 
the recreation section. 


BILLINGS, MONT., GIRLS ICE SKATE 


Girts physical education classes at the 
Billings Senior High School have been taking 
advantage of an ice skating rink maintained 
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by the city that is located in a park adjacent 
to the schoo! grounds. Under the direction 
of Lillian Cervenka, director of women’s 
physical education, many of the girls are re- 
ceiving instruction in the basic ice skating 
skills. ‘These classes for the first time, are 
listed as regular offerings in the schools’ physi- 
cal education curriculum. 


MONTANA STATE CHANGES TEACHER- 
TRAINING CURRICULUM 


Tue teacher-training curriculum at Mon- 
tana State University has undergone some im- 
portant revisions. In the future, freshmen 
and sophomores majoring or minoring in 
physical education will be segregated for 
teaching purposes in the basic activity courses. 
Specified activities will be taught during the 
six quarters with greater stress being placed 
upon principles of teaching, activity analysis 
and methods in presenting materials. 


LEWIS BARRETT AT INSTITUTE 


Orecon held its first statewide recreation 
institute in the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
March 8 to 10, under the joint sponsorship 
of the Recreation Committee of the Gover- 
nor’s State Committee on Children and 
Youth, the University of Oregon Extension 
Center, the Oregon Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and the 
Oregon Association of Group Workers. Head- 
ing the workshop was Lewis R. Barrett, Con- 
sultant in Recreation for the AAHPER. 

The workshop was divided into the follow- 
ing five work groups: 

I. Leadership on a State Level; II. Recruit- 
ment and Training of Personnel; III. Inter- 
pretation and Development of Basic Think- 
ing with Respect to Organization of Com- 
munity Recreation in Terms of the Individual 
Community; IV.‘Existing Problems and Pro- 
grams—How To Weed Out the Old and 
Develop New; V. Program Skills (Creative 
Drama, Pre-School, Outdoor Living, Crafts, 
Old Age, and Teenage). 

Mrs. Dorothea Eanith Post, chairman, 
Recreation Committee of the Governor’s 
Committee on Children and Youth, was 
chairman of the institute. 


PRACTICE TEACHING 


Durinc the winter quarter, University of 
Washington physical education majors, under 
the supervision of Katherine Fox, entered 
schools in and around the Seattle area as 
cadet teachers. These girls, on a fulltime 
basis, gained six weeks of experience. 


ALL-CITY LETTER BREAKFAST 
Sar. morning, March aD was the date of 
the All-City Letter Breakfast sponsored this 
year by the Garfield “G” Club in Seattle. 
Twenty girls and three advisors from each 
of the eight Seattle high schools attended. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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CALLED TO SERVICE 


BASKETBALL coach, Capt. Garth Huffaker, 
of the New Mexico Military Institute, has 
been recalled to active duty with the Air 
Force at Sandia Secret Weapons Base. Lt. 
John F. Wortman is succeeding him as 
basketball coach. 


STUDY OF TURF SPACING FOR 
ATHLETIC FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS 


Cart Serery, coach of Socorro High 
School, New Mexico, has made a study of 
grasses to use in the different areas and cli- 
mates of New Mexico, and the preparation 
and care of the turf. Grass growing and care 
is a serious problem in the state, with its 
adobe or sand soil, a lack of moisture and 
altitude. This was a seminar project as part 
of Mr. Serry’s graduate work at Highlands 
University. 

INTRAMURAL PROGRAM 

Tue New Mexico Highlands University 
intramural program had 30 women playing 
in the intramural soccer league, 70 in volley- 
ball, and 60 in basketball. Eighty men 
played in the touch football league, 7o in 
the volleyball league, and 140 are playing in 
the basketball league—all round-robin series. 


SPORTS DAYS AND OFFICIALS CLINICS 


Western New Mexico had a volleyball 
sports day and clinic just before the Christ- 
mas holidays. Seven A & M and Western 
teachers and students won national ratings, 
six passed for local ratings. Highlands Uni- 
versity had a high-school basketball clinic in 
Feb., with one national and one local rating. 
The Women’s Department at Highlands 
plans to hold a college clinic and sports day 
in basketball for the colleges of the state in 
March. ‘There is to be a tennis sports day 
and clinic held in Albuquerque April 28 
with Fannie Melcer, of Highlands University 
in charge. 

NEW STATE ASSISTANT NUTRITIONIST 

Repecca J. Grass, of the New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
Research Department, has been appointed 
Assistant Nutritionist, Division of Maternal 
and Child Health, New Mexico Department 
of Public Health. 


JAZZ AND MODERN DANCE 


Tue Department of Health and Physical 
Education, the Department of Music, Or- 
chesis and the Student Government. at New 
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Mexico Highlands University combined ef- 
forts to put on a midwinter medley, Jan. 26. 
The Highlands Band (jazz section) , Orchesis, 
and various University organizations furnished 
the acts. Rush Hughs was responsible for 
the music, and Fannie Melcer directed and 
composed the dances. 


MIDWIVES ARE LICENSED 


BEGINNING Jan. 1, 1951, the New Mexico 
State Department of Public Health is issuing 
cards to midwives certifying that they are 
eligible to practice midwifery in New Mexico. 
The card will bear the signature of the Dis- 
trict Health Officer. A new license will be 
issued each year. This step follows several 
years of effort to educate midwives thru 
clinics and extension classes. 


FENCING COMES TO HIGH SCHOOL 


Tucson [Ariz.] Senior High School started 
a fencing group this fall. The students cre- 
ated the demand for the club and an experi- 
enced high-school student is in charge of 
instruction. A mixed group of about 30 
members, meets twice each week, and each 
member has purchased his own equipment 
for the club. 

Tucson was selected as the site for the first 
Border Division Fencing Competition under 
the auspices of the Amateur Fencers League 
af America, Women’s and men’s preliminary 
competition was held Feb. 17 and seven of 
the high-school groups entered in the begin- 
ning or prep classification. One of the boys 
placed second. The finals were held in 
Tucson March g and 10 with winners from 
previous Tucson and El Paso {Tex.] prelimi- 
nary competitions participating. 


AMATEUR TOURNEY STAGED AT ASC— 
MARCH 9-11 


ASC this year for the first time, staged 
the annual Arizona Closed Tennis Tourna- 
ment on the Tempe Campus, March 9-11. 
The host must be a member of the National 
Tennis Association and Tempe has just be- 
come an association member this year. There 
were 14 separate divisions for participants in 
the tournament. 


PHOENIX TENNIS TOURNEY 


Tue Annual Valley of the Sun Tennis 
Tournament sponsored jointly by the Arizona 
Republic and Gazette, newspapers of Phoe- 
nix and the Phoenix Tennis Club was held 
Jan. 27-28, Feb. 3-4. The tournament is 
open to all junior plavers in the Phoenix and 
Salt River Valley area. A record entry of 
several hundred was obtained this year fur- 
thering the junior development of tennis in 
Arizona. 


ARIZONA MOBILIZATION PLANS 


Frank WI state director of health 
education, issued sharply, the program of 
civilian public health problems if Arizona 
or coast cities are attacked by an enemy. 

Water supplies must be surveyed because 
civil defense officials must know in advance 
whether each community has enough water 
to support a larger population than it does 
now. 

Civil defense officials must be alert to the 


sewage disposal problem because there would 
be no faster, surer way to spread disease than 
to permit sewage facilities to be overloaded, 
and to permit areas to be contaminated with 
human wastes. 

Local authorities must figure out ways to 
increase the capacity of » facilities. 
And they must be constantly, vigorously alert 
to the police problem involved in preventin, 
area contamination by refugees. Food mre 
food handling is another top problem. 


Thousends of school-age boys and girls have 
impaired vision, yet do not know it. While 
their sight is good enough for play, these 
youngsters cannot see well enough to take 
full advantage of their opportunity for an 
education. Only visual screening tests started 
in the kindergarten can detect children needing 
eye care. Thousands of schools from coast 
to coast use the Good-Lite Translucent Eye 
Chart for routine examinations. 
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many others will show a tremendous improvement 
when their vision has been corrected. 
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ELMIRA HOSTS SPORTS DAY 


Ermira CoLiece was host at a S 
Day, Jan. 20, with Wells College and Keuka 
College participating in fencing matches and 
basketball games. Elmira has engaged in 
sports day activities with these and other 
colleges since 1931. 


FIRST AID REQUIRED AT ELMIRA 


Sranparp American Red Cross First Aid 
has again been introduced at Elmira College 
as part of the requirement in physical edu- 
cation for freshmen, sophomores and juniors 
effective Feb. 1951. This procedure was fol- 
lowed from 1941-1945 resulting in the cer- 
tification of over 600 students. 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


For the fourth year, Springfield College 


has a contract from the Office of Naval Re- | 


search. Studies, this year, under this grant | 


deal with the following problems: 

[1] Further Study of the Instruments and 
Tests for Measuring Strength of Muscles In- 
volved in Orthopedic Disabilities. 


[2] Relationship of Strength of Isolated | 


Muscles to Their Strength in Coordinated 
Movement. 
[3] Development of Objective Procedures 


for Measuring Muscle Fatigue Utilizing the | 


Kelso Elbow Ergograph. 

[4] Relationship of Muscle Strength to 
Muscle Fatigu 

Springfeld. € College is now authorized to 
award the Doctor of Physical Education de- 
gree. Approximately 20 doctoral candidates 
are in process. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE VISITOR 


Miss Chieke Utsumi, director of wom- 
en’s physical education, Women’s Christian 
College, Tokyo, Japan, was a recent guest of 
Ruth Elliott. Miss Utsumi has been granted 
a travel scholarship by the US Government 
for extensive observations in public schools 
and colleges in this country. 

Elizabeth Beal, on leave first semester, 
visited colleges and universities over the 
United States. She observed graduate and 
undergraduate physical education courses. 

Elinor Schroeder is on leave second semes- 
ter. On her way to Berkeley, she spoke at the 
celebration in Cleveland of the 25th anni- 
versary of her founding of the student lead- 
ers’ groups in that city. 


Katherine F. Wells, associate professor of | 


hygiene and physical education, spoke at the 

University of Minnesota’s Institute on the 

Teaching of Movement, on Feb. 15. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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HEALTH RECREATION WORKSHOPS 


PENNSYLVANIA is assured of at least five 
rural health education workshops this com- 
ing summer as the result of the forming of 
an Inter-Agency Planning Committee, con- 
sisting of representatives from the Department 
of Health, Department of Welfare, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and the Penn- 
sylvania Tuberculosis & Health Society. Plans 
have been completed to hold two work- 
shops at the Pennsylvania State College, and 
one each at State Teachers College at West 
Chester in the eastern part of the State, 
and at the State Teachers College at Slip- 

ty Rock in the western part of the State. 
The fifth health education workshop will be 
held at Lehigh University. One of the work- 
shops at the Pennsylvania State College will 
be a “Pilot” institute in secondary health 
education. 


GUEST SPEAKER 


_Louis P. Hoyer, superintendent, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools, spoke at the March 
29 meeting of the Philadelphia Coaches 


Association. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE MEETING 


Tue Eastern Association of Physical Edu- 
cation for College Women held its annual 
conference at Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., on March 2-4. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


‘Due to the existing national emergency, 
modifications have been made in the health 
and physical education programs in the sec- 
ondary schools. Greater emphasis is being 
placed on first aid and home nursing instruc- 
tion for all boys and girls. Instructor First 
Aid courses for teachers and others are being 
conducted all over the Commonwealth by 
the Red Cross. 


TEMPLE HOLDS DEMONSTRATION 


A “Gata Demonstration” was held at 
Conwell Hall, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, March 3, followed by an alumni lunch- 
eon for all physical education students. The 
program included [1] Bok Vocational Tech- 
nical Schools—Girls’ Gym Club, Indian Club 
Swinging and Acrobatic Drill, Sponsor—Mrs. 


Rose P. Burnley; [2] Modern Dance Dem- 
onstration—South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls, Mrs. Claire Wismer, Sponsor; [3] 
“The Life of a Physical Education Major,” 
Temple University P.E, Majors, Sponsor— 
Gavin White; [4] Square Dance, Demonstra- 
tion by Freshman Class and audience par- 
ticipation. Arthur Gentile was program 
chairman. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION EMERGENCY 
CONFERENCE 


Joun H. Bossuarrt, state commissioner of 
education, has released the recommendations 
of the Physical Education Emergeacy Con- 
ference held in Trenton, Dec. 14, at the 
invitation of Everett Hebel, assistant in phys- 
ical education. 

The conference recommendations were 

that the objectives of the emergency pro- 
gram should be: 1. To attain greater physical 
efficiency and sounder mental stability. 2. 
| Acceptance by the general public and school 
administrators of the vital importance of the 
physical education program. 3! Whenever 
necessary adjustments and changes must be 
made in the secondary-school curriculum to 
promote the intensified and enlarged physical 
education program. 4. Additional facilities 
must be acquired to conduct this program 
, with sufficient trained personnel, time and 
; equipment. 5. To obtain the assistance of 
all community resources. 6. To promote the 
best mental attitude by stressing love of coun- 
-try,tational ideals and realization of per- 
sonal duty and responsibility. 

It was also recommended that the empha- 
sis in the program should be placed upon 
the following: 1. Stepped-up and expanded 
program with increased practices in personal 
and physical activities and skills. 2. An inten- 
sified program stressing endurance, strength, 
stamina and agility for all high-school boys. 
And in addition a similar program for all 
high-school girls who are likely to participate 
in the war effort. 3. A knowledge and prac- 
tice of good health habits which include suf- 
ficient sleep, wholesome food and_ periodic 
health examinations. 4. A strong competitive 
spirit developed thru athletics. 5. An in- 
creased program of after-school athletics 
which will develop thru team play, speed 
quick thinking and timing. 6. Complete od 
pil participation in activities that develop 


ruggedness, endurance, strength, stamina and 
body coordination such as wrestling, running, 
tumbling, climbing, vaulting and swimming. 
7. An increased stress of the value of practice 
of the “response command” activities. 8. In- 
struction in skills that have a definite carry- 
over value into military tactics. 9. Develop- 
ment of good bodily carriage and mental 
alertness. 10. Activities to develop a purpose- 
ful and aggressive mental stamina. 11. Devel- 
opment of coordination of eye, mind and 
body. LeRoy Smith, director of health edu- 
cation, Trenton Public School, was chairman 
of the committee. 


SWIMMING MEET 


Tue New England Intercollegiate Swim- 
ming Chauipiantip Meet was held at the 
University of Connecticut, March g-10 in 
the new million-dollar school of physical edu- 
cation plant which includes Brundage Pool, 
a gymnasium floor with three basketball 
courts, five volleyball courts, six badminton 
courts, four single wall handball courts and 
complete gymnastic equipment. The building 
has six locker rooms and four shower rooms 
with an aggregate of 50 shower heads. Over 
1000 spectators were in attendance at each 
day of the meet to watch Conn., Trinity, 
Wesleyan, Amherst, Williams, Mass., Wor- 
cester Tech, MIT, Boston U., Bowdoin, 
Brown, Springfield and Tufts compete. John 
Y. Squires, Conn. coach, was director of the 
meet. 


STATE ASSOCIATION PREXY 
ACTING DEAN 


Cart F. Fiscner has been appointed act- 
ing Dean of Connecticut School of Physical 
Education in the absence of George Van 
Bibber, who is on a sabbatical leave com- 
pleting his doctorate at Boston University. 


MOORE WINS POST-PRANDIAL 
SPEAKING HONORS 


James Moore, professor of physical edu- 
cation, New Haven State Teachers College, 
highlighted the Conn. Sportswriters Alliance 
Gold Key Award Banquet. Each year the 
Conn. Sportswriters honor three persons who 
have made outstanding contributions in the 
field of sports either as native sons or in the 
state. ‘This year’s recipients were Red Rolfe, 
Detroit baseball mentor and former Yale 
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coach, Ray Osting, 25 years Trinity athletic 
director, and Neil Ball, Bridgeport resident 


and former Cleveland Indians infielder, Art 
McGinley, Hartford Times sports editor, 
served as toastmaster. 


CONN. ASSN. ON CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Cart F, Fiscuer has appointed as a com- 
mittee Matthew Barberi, Harold Degroat, 
Joseph Andrews, Harriet Kupferer and Leroy 
O'Neal to represent the state association and 
work with the State Office of Civilian De- 
fense and education committee of Ruth 
Byler, Frances Foley, Helen Watson, Searle 
Light and Charles Probaska. 


STATE CERTIFICATION 


Tue Conn. State Department of Education 
has sent out to all school administrators the 
new proposed certification requirements per- 
taining to the field of physical education, 
health and coaching. 


MASSACHUSETTS AHPER 


Tue midwinter meeting of the Massachu- 
setts AHPER was held on Feb. 5, in Spring- 
field, Mass. The theme of the program was, 
“Teaching with Limited Facilities.” Speakers 
included Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, 
and Eli Marsh, Amherst. The MAHPER 
met this spring at Brookline High School 
gymnasium on March 30. The program in- 
cluded a tour of the new gymnasium build- 
ing, speakers, demonstrations, and group dis- 
cussions of pertinent problems and research. 


FIRST AID 


A GREAT increase in teaching of first aid has 
occurred in the secondary schools and the 
teachers colleges of Massachusetts. This work 
is being correlated with state civilian defense 
activities. 


NYAHPER MEETS 


“Towarp Betrer LEARNING” was the 
theme of the thirteenth annual conference of 
the NYAHPER held in Buffalo. Fourteen 
hundred and seventeen people registered for 
the numerous work sessions organized for the 
solution of as many current professional prob- 
lems of the field. Membership for this year, 
as of Feb. 1st, rose to 3,000. 

The following officers were elected: Jean- 
nette Saurborn, president; Arthur Smith, 
president-elect; Julia M. Pratt, vice-president 
of health; Arthur Lynch, vice-president of 
physical education; Harlan D. Metcalf, vice- 
president of recreation, and Julius Kuhnert, 
secretary-treasurer. Three new members were 
elected to the General Policies Board for a 
three-year term: Arthur Howe, State Teachers 
College, Cortland; Dorothy Zirbes, Public 
Schools, New York City; and Lloyd O. 
Appleton, US Military Academy, West Point. 
Alice Backus, State ‘Teachers College, Platts- 
burg, was elected for a two-year term to fill 
a vacancy existing on this board. 


NEW DIRECTOR APPOINTED 


Rutn Weaver, formerly assistant director 
in the Medical Services of the Philadelphia 
Public Schools, succeeds Hubley R. Owen as 
director. Dr. Weaver is welcomed to her 
new position by her many friends thruout 
the Commonwealth. 
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RECREATION SURVEY 
Two years ago the Philadelphia Conference 


for the Prevention and Control of Juvenile De- | 
linquency, thru its recreation panel, set up a | 
survey committee to appraise the recreation fa- | 
cilities and opportunities available to the youth | 


of the city. Grover W. Mueller as chair- 
man of this Recreation Survey Committee, 
brought together representatives of many 


public and private youth-serving agencies to | 


help conduct this survey. The committee, in 
view of the magnitude of the task, limited 


its efforts to the development and testing of | 
recreation survey techniques and to their | 


application in a “Pilot” area. 


FIELD HOCKEY 


Tue 1951 Tournament of the U.S.F.H.LA. | 


will be held Thanksgiving weekend on the 
Wellesley College fields. The touring team 
from Scotland, which will travel in this coun- 
try next fall, will end its tour at the U.S.F. 
H.A. ‘Tournament. 


BASKETBALL 


Tue Western Massachusetts Small High 


School Basketball ‘Tournament was held 
March 6-10, at the University of Massachu- 
setts. The Eastern Massachusetts High 
School Basketball Tournament (boys) was 
held at Boston Garden, March 7-10. 


WOMEN’S OFFICIAL RATING BOARD 


Tue Middlebury Board of Basketball Offi- 
cials held the first examination of women 
officials in Vermont on Sat., Feb. 10, at 
Middlebury College. Twelve prospective of- 
ficials were examined; intramural, local, and 


national ratings were given. Altho all present | 


expressed a need for more practice, they were 


pleased to have a chance to be rated in their | 


own state. Peggy Slevin, Vermont basketball 
chairman, took charge of the examinations. 


REGION III CAMPING CONVENTION 


Tue Region III convention of the Ameri- | 


can Camping Association was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Feb. 22-24, with attendance 
and participation including various students 
and staff members of the College of Physical 
Education, Recreation, and Health, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, and representatives from 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and the District of Columbia, 
the host section. 

Elizabeth Flinchbaugh, as committee chair- 
man, handled the details of registration with 
the assistance of Mrs. Dorothy Madden and 
various students. Viola Mitchell, author of 
the camping text, Camp Counselling, and 
member of the program committee, served 
as leader of the panel on Personnel Recruit- 
ing and Training. Ellen Harvey led the Col- 
lege Educators’ meeting. 


MARYLAND AHPER RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE 


WarreN JouNson is Research Chairman 
for the Maryland AHPER and has as some 
of the members of his committee, Dorothy 
Mohr, Benjamin Massey and Ellen Harvey, 
University of Maryland; Helen Fiske, Bureau 
of Public Health Nursing, and P. F, Prother, 
deputy state health officer. 
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HONOR YOUR PARTNER! 


Already acclaimed by educators 
and recreational! directors through- 
out the country as the greatest 
simplified system of 


It is much easier to teach square 
dancing by the use of Ed Dur- 
lacher’s oral instructions on a 
series of phonograph records, while 
you supervise the “sets” on the 
floor. Your guidance will be more 
effective and the results will amaze 
you! 

Eliminate vocal strain and improve 
your mode of instruction! For the 
best in square dance instructions 
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See Ed Durlacher at the National 
and Eastern Convention. Listen to 
Honor Your Partner records at 
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SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


DEPT. PER Freeport, N. Y. 


AFCW PLAYDAY DRAWS 
EIGHT COLLEGES 


Tue University of Maryland was one of 
eight colleges and universities represented at 
the winter AFCW meeting and playday held 
at Hood College, Feb. 24. Others were Frost 
burg State Teachers College, George Wash- 
ington University, Goucher College, Hood 
College, Towson State Teachers College and 
Wilson College. 


RECREATION LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING INSTITUTE 


A Recreation Leadership Training Insti- 
tute, conducted by the Prince George’s 
County Recreation Department, Md., was 
held in the old gym on the campus March 
2-3. The following groups cooperated in the 
enterprise: Girl Scouts of Prince George's 
County, Prince George’s County Extension 
Service, Prince George’s County YMCA, 
Boys Club % Prince George’s County, and 
the Prince George’s County Council of 
Campfire Girls. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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The name that stands for 
over 60 years of experience 
in functional design and 
superior craftsmanship. 


Write Dept. P50 for New Catalogue 


Executive OMeces 
1612 Broadway, at 49th Street, New York 
Agencies in Principal Cities 


New York + Boston + Chicago 


los Angeles + Hollywood + San Francisco 


Barbara Mettler School 


® summer course 1951 
© July - August 12 
technique 

performance 
composition 

music 


t h 
tr 


professional and 
recreational courses 
resident and day students 
women, men, children 


DANCE & 
Rock Ridge Farm, Meredith, N. H. 


Illinois 


ep dance major at the University of IIl- 
inois, under the direction of Margaret Er- 
langer, is now in its second year and has 
doubled enrolment from seven to 14 stu- 
dents. New additions to the dance staff are 
Virginia Freeman, assistant in dance and 
adviser to Orchesis, and William Mali, com- 


| poser-accompanist, and teacher of musical 


composition for dance. Margery Turner is 
teaching half-time while completing a mas- 
ter’s degree in psychology in preparation for 


| entering the field of dance therapy. The 
| contribution of dance to the March-April 
| [contemporary arts festival began with a con- 
| cert by Leon Destine and 
| Haiti. Orchesis presented its annual concert 


is group from 


March 30 and 31. Ruth St. Denis will give 
three lecture demonstrations during the week 
of April 23-27. The graphics section of the 
festival featured dance photographs by Jack 


| Crannell, and sketches of costumes and sets 


for dance by Naguchi and Charlotte Trow- 


| bridge. 


The Dec. symposium was a_ successful 


| gathering of representatives of 11 colleges and 
| universities in the midwest. Nancy Brock, 
| of Purdue University and Antoinette Beck, 


Washington University, St. Louis, presented 
approaches to composition and Katherine 
Manning, University of Chicago, and Virginia 
Freeman, University of Illinois, conducted 
classes in technique. 

Another Dec. symposium was the Elgin, Ill., 
sponsored dance workshop for high-school 
girls. Donna Stuebe, of Danville High School, 
reports the formation of a modern dance 
club following last year’s introduction of 
dance into the physical education program. 


Indiana 
Ar Indiana University, members of the 


| dance workshops are at work on a spring 
| concert following the presentation of ‘‘Sea- 


son’s Greetings,” a suite of dances composed 
for the all-campus Christmas program. Jose 
Limon and Company and the Sadler Wells 
Company have been visiting artists on the 
campus. The showing of a preconcert dance 
film proved an excellent means of awakening 
interest in coming programs. 


$10.50 
Doz.* 


PINNIES 


Red, Green, Orange, Blue, 
Yellow & Maroon 


Sturdy Fabric, Well Made, 
Color-Fast 


S. D. KISCH, INC. 
47 West 56th St. 
N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


*Add 25¢ for shipping. 


RHYTHM Records 


Bassett-Chesnut Album 
3-10”-78 RPM Records—6 Sides 


Designed for classroom teacher use in ele- 
mentary creative rhythmic activity. Excel- 
lent for Rhythm instrument work. Used in 
hundreds of schools. Produced by class- 
room teach for cl teach 
Guide included. Order from Bassett-Ches- 
nut, Spokane Hotel, Spokane, Washing- 
ton. Price $6.20 postpaid. 


dance ~ 


Newsletter 


Mrs. Margaret Reed of Connorsville has 
one of the most active high-school groups 
in Indiana. Since the dance group organized 
in 1944, they have succeeded in building a 
dance-minded community, and an enthusiastic 
group of go participants, both boys and girls. 
The regular physical education program in- 
cludes folk, square, modern and ballroom 
dancing. One of the greatest difficulties has 
occurred in scheduling practices. ‘The same 
boys who participate im productions are usu- 
ally out for basketball and football and prac- 
tice sessions often conflict. 

Barbara Wood at Howe High School in 
Indianapolis writes that 40% of their physi- 
cal education program is rhythmic, including 
social, folk, square and modern dance and 
polyrhythms. Plans are underway for a dance 
workshop with Indiana University. 
Michigan 

Tue University of Michigan has appointed 
Betty Pease as Director of Dance and has 
added Geraldine Miller to its staff. The two 
modern dance groups meet separately one 
night a week for composition and jointly on 
Friday afternoons for technique. They are 
at present at work on the May concert to 
be sponsored by the Ann Arbor Civic Orches- 
tra which is furnishing the accompaniment. 
Valerie Moffett and Newt Loken trained a 
group of major students from the Men’s 
and Women’s Physical Education Depart- 
ments for a folk and square dance demon- 
stration at the annual Flint dance festival. 
Music, speech, and dance departments co- 
operated in a production of Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. Their next joint effort is 
the annual Union Opera. Emily Frankel and 
Mark Ryder were guest teachers in a lesson 
which was shared by students from Michigan 
State Normal. 


Wisconsin 


Ar the University of Wisconsin, Orchesis 
designed its spring concert, April 5 and 6, 
to illustrate the great range of style, content, 
and accompaniment which are at present a 
part of the living tradition of the contem- 
porary dance; beginning with dance panto- 
mime, a comedy of domestic boredom to a 
Vinci Suite for flute and harpischord and 
ending with choreography stimulated by the 
form and tensions of the Bartok Sonata for 
Pianos and Percussion. 

The Pact, a dance drama on the Faust 
theme, adapted abstract movement to a dra- 
matic context. A group of ethnic dances by 
Rosalia Merino showed the variety of na- 
tional influences which have affected dance 
in the Philippines. 

Following two years’ experiment in con- 
nection with the Wisconsin student psychia- 
tric clinic, a group of graduate students in 
dance are conducting sessions in movement 
education and psycho-movement drama at 
Mendota State Mental Hospital. A master’s 
thesis based on the first year’s experiment by 
Ruth Belew-Eleanor Vandenberg is available. 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


RECREATION IN THE EMERGENCY 


SUPERINTENDENTS of recreation from F'lori- 
da met at the call of James Boswell, presi- 
dent of the Florida Recreation Association, 
on Feb. 10, at the University of Florida to 
discuss ways in which public recreation de- 
partments can assist in civil defense. This 
emergency conference was the first of its 
kind in the Southeast and was attended by 
representatives of the state universities as 
well as recreation superintendents and civil 
defense personnel. 

The main speakers were Ralph Van Fleet, 
National Recreation Association, and Nathan 
L. Mallison, representing Col. R. G. Howie, 
Florida Director of Civil Defense. 

Two main conclusions were reached: 
{1] That recreation departments should begin 
planning now for the expected influx of 
service personnel and industrial workers and 
should obtain authority to coordinate all rec- 
reation activities in their communities. [2] 
Recreation departments should offer their 
services to the local defense authorities, both 
as a participant in plans for action should 
an emergency arise and as the agency respon- 
sible for maintaining morale among the C.D. 
personnel while that group is in training and 
waiting for an emergency that may never 
arise. 


MIAMI BEACH YOUTH AGENCIES 


Att volunteer and professional leaders of 
youth activities in Miami Beach met in Feb. 
to learn about the various programs and ac- 
tivities offered to the children of the com- 
munity. Present were the deans of the high 
schools, the physical education department 
heads, the extra-curricular activities sponsors, 
boy and girl scout leaders, YMCA and 
YWCA directors, and heads of other agen- 
cies, recreation department supervisors, and 
community center directors. is group has 
compiled and distributed a bulletin, Youth 
Director of Miami Beach, which contains the 
names and addresses of all agencies providing 
activities for youth, together with the events 
offered and the schedules of these events. 
These booklets are distributed free of charge 
to all boys and girls in school in Miami 
Beach. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS SEMINAR 


Finat plans are being drawn for the Semi- 
nar on Public Relations in Physical Educa- 
tion to be held at the Florida State Uni- 
versity during the summer of 1951. Delbert 
Oberteuffer and Benjamin Fine will be fea- 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


tured consultants for the seminar, which will 
be limited to an enrolment of 150 persons. 
The FSU Circus and Gymkana will serve as 
demonstrations for public relations possibili- 
ties. 


PORTABLE BLEACHERS 


Tue Dade County, Fla., Board of Educa- 
tion has recently purchased portable bleach- 
ers, seats, and floodlighting systems for use 
in the Miami area. This equipment will make 
it possible, for parents and interested persons 
to attend the out-of-door festivals and pro- 
grams offered in 60 of the county schools. 


NEW SWIMMING POOL 


Tue newest addition to the Alabama Col- 
lege campus at Montevallo will be a 75-foot 
swimming pool. Planned for summer and 
winter use, the pool will have sliding glass 
sides which will allow swimmers to go di- 
rectly to the wide dutdoor deck in summer. 
Present plans call for completion of the work 
in the early spring. 


DANCE CLUB AT THE UNIVERSITY 


Mempersuip in the Dance Club at the 
University of Alabama this year is made u 
of 25 girls from various divisions of the col- 
lege community. Members are chosen fot 
their interest in modern dance and_ their 
ability in this area as shown in try-outs. These 
try-outs are held twice a year, in the fall and 
spring. 

SWAN CLUB AT UNIVERSITY 


Tue Swan Club, swimming group for 
women at the University of Alabama, has 
been reorganized this year. In the past, en- 
trance to the club was gained after perform- 
ing skills to the satisfaction of the old 
“swans” in formal try-outs. Now, girls can 
become members thru general interest in 
swiming activities. As a iesult of the re- 
organization, club membership has increased 
from a usual 15-20 to approximately 45 mem- 
bers. 


SPORT ACTIVITIES AT HOWARD, ALA. 


Tue Women’s Athletic Association spon- 
sored three activities this fall: soccer tourna- 
ment, volleyball tournament, and a singles 
badminton tournament. Four sororities, two 
dormitories, and one town girls’ team par- 
ticipated in the soccer and volleyball tourna- 
ments. Much interest is being shown in the 
field hockey class being taught for the first 
time at Howard. 


NEW STAFF MEMBERS 


Rerurninc to the staff this fall, after a 
year’s leave of absence, is Tynes Mae John- 
son. Miss Johnson completed her master’s 
degree in physical education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in June. She was 
an outstanding dance student and was among 
a group of six dancers who gave performances 
at the National Music Conference in St. 
Louis; National Art Convention in N. Y.C., 
and at Town Hall, N. Y.C. Miss Johnson 
is also an expert in camp craft, having had 
many years’ experience in scout camps and 
more recently with the Belgian Village Camp 
in Cummington, Mass. 

Eleanor Tobias, graduate of the University 


of Alabama, is an addition to the college 
staff. Miss Tobias has been employed for 
the past three summers by the Montgomery 
Department of Parks and Recreation, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. New staff member in the physi- 
cal education department at Florence State 
Teachers College is Dorothy Amette of Win- 
field, Kans. Miss Arnette did undergraduate 
and graduate work at Peabody and for the 
past two years taught at High Point College, 
High Point, N. C. Glenn Yancy has re- 
placed Mr. Robertson at Howard College. 
Mr. Yancey did undergraduate work at Union 
University and graduate work at Peabody. 
He is in charge of the boys’ intramural pro- 
gram. 


CAMPING AT FLORENCE 


Dvurinc the past summer, Florence State 
Teachers College started a program of camp- 
ing education. The college leased from the 
state conservation department a large cot- 
tage which was used for this program. Flora 
Belle Farley, supervising critic, Kilby Train- 
ing School, acted as a leader. Six college stu- 
dents, three of whom are physical education 
majors, served as counselors. A group of 
approximately 20 children participated in this 
camping program of a period of four weeks. 
The sixth-grade children and those in charge 
of the program reported that the camping 
experiences were very satisfactory. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Tue elementary school principals will again 
meet jointly with the Georgia Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation at 
the spring meeting of the Georgia Education 
Association in Atlanta. 


COLLEGE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Tuomas E. McDonoven, professor and 
head of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics, was elected president of 
the College Physical Education Association 
at their fifty-fourth annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 28. F. W. Holter, West Vir- 
ginia University, was elected vice-president 
and L. Carroll Adams, Columbia University, 
will again serve as secretary-treasurer. 


ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 
CONSULTATIVE SERVICE 


Emery Seymour, instructor of physical 
education, Emory University, visited Ft. 
Benning recently and acted as a consultant 
in studying the present physical training pro- 
gram in the Infantry School. ‘This survey was 
requested by officers at Ft. Benning and was 
executed under the auspices of the Armed 
Services Committee of the AAHPER. A. A. 
Esslinger, Springfield College, is chairman of 
this committee. 


CITY RECREATION 

TuReEE multipurpose concrete tennis courts 
were added to the facilities of the Sumter 
Recreation Department [S.C.] last summer. 
They were financed by the City of Sumter 
and two citizens. Besides tennis, the courts 
can be used for shuffleboard, skating, dancing, 
and other outdoor activities. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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A. CHATILA & CO. 


MANUFACTURER 


TIGHTS 
LEOTARDS 
MIDRIFF-SETS 
TUNIC SETS 
ACROBATIC SANDALS 


1776 59th St., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Dance to the exotic beat of 
the Gretsch Wigman Drum... 


A dynamic addition to the dance, the bold 


| close Sunday, June 3, immediately 


rhythms of the Gretsch-Wigman drum will 
add color and excitement to your dance group. 
Originally designed for Mary Wigman to her 
own specifications, it is still the choice of 
leading artists and the foremost schools in 
the country. 


LIGHT AND STURDY 
Weighs 23 ounces, has 3 ply laminated rock 
maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in 

pnatural color. Head of specially selected real 
skin with bright nickel-plated straining hoop 
and eight nickel tensioning brackets. In order- 


(Continued from page 61) 


STATE PARK SITE OF TENNESSEE 
COLLEGE MEET 


Tue Tennessee College Physical Education 
Association meeting will be held at Mont- 
gomery Bell State Park, near Dickson, Ten- 
nessee, Junge 1-3, according to A .W. Hobt, 
University of Tennessee, president of the 
association. 

The third annual meeting of the associa- 
tion is for the first time taking the form of 
a two-day conference, and present reports in- 
dicate that the park meeting will be well 
attended. 

The college meeting is being officially 
called by State Commissioner of Education 
Barksdale in a letter ‘o all Tennessee college 
presidents. He is requesting presidents to 
send representatives to this meeting. 

Suggested theme of the meeting is, “Physi- 
cal Education and the Present Emergency.” 
The total cost of room and board for the 
two days is estimated by the state director 
of health education at not more than $7.00. 
The meeting to open Friday, June 1 and 
recedes 
the State Physical Education Camp for high- 


school physical education teachers to be spon- 
| sored by the state department of education. 


ing mention X4145 — Price $15.00 postage 
extra. 

LAMB’S WOOL HEAD BEATERS 
Used with the Gretsch-Wigman Dance drum 
singly or in pairs. Order 5250 at $2.25 each, 
postage extra. Write to Dept. H. 


The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument WVakers Since 1883 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn (11), New York 
218 South Wabash Ave., (4), WL. 


Used in the actual dance or as a dramatic 
accompaniment, it lends itself to colorful in- 
terpretations of modern, classical and oriental 
themes 


GENE GOWING announces:— 


The New FOLKWAYS FOUNDATION, INC. STUDIOS at— 


TWIN MOUNTAIN, New Hampshire. Heart of the White Mountains. 
Two Weekly Parties—Thursdays & Saturdays—June 30 through Labor 
Day. THE SIXTH ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL of AMERICAN SQUARE 
& ENGLISH FOLK DANCES with—THE FAMOUS COURSE FOR CALLERS 
& TEACHERS:—August 23 through Labor DAY. Membership Limited. | 
Credit System. 


TENNESSEE HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION AND RECREATION MEETING 


P. V. Overatt, president, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, presided at the health, 
physical education and recreation section 
meeting of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation which was held in conjunction with 
the general Tennessee Education Association 


| meeting in Nashville, Fri., March 16. 


Main speaker was Eleanor Metheny, an 


| outstanding specialist in health and physical 


education of the University of Southern Cali- 


| fornia. A second phase of the program was 


the presentation of the Johnson City work- 
shop held last summer to prepare a statewide 
health instruction guide. The purpose of this 
presentation is to give the teachers of the » 
state a preview of the program before it goes 


| into effect. The guide will be used experi- 


mentally in various schools over the state 
during the spring semester. 

The last phase of the program was a dis- 
cussion led by a member of the medical 


| profession to stress the possibilities for the 


| school child’s welfare to be derived from full 


For Information write to GENE GOWING—FOLKWAYS FOUNDATION, | 
Inc. & The White Mountain Dance Center. | 
Twin Mountain, New Hampshire. 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
Women Teachers Especially in Great Demand. 


ROCKY MT. 


Unexcelled 
Service 


410 NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER. Pw D. Mor 


DENVER 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West. 


cooperation between the teaching and medi- 
cal professions. The discussion will show the 


| responsibilities of both professions for the 


health and safety of school children. 


CAMP PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Tue Camp Placement Bureau at Alabama 


| College has been organized since 1939. It has 


served continually in two ways: [1] assisting 
— directors in securing staff members and 
[2] helping students who have a sincere in- 
terest in the area of camping to acquire a 


| camp counselor job. All students who file 


applications with the bureau for camp coun- 
seling must meet one of two requirements; 
the completion of the two-semester college 
course of Techniques of Camping; or must 
have had previous experience with children, 
preferably in camps, playgrounds, etc. 
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NSWA NEWS 


APRIL LEGISLATIVE BOARD MEETINGS 


Tue April Legislative Board meetings are 
scheduled for Mon., April 16, 9-12 and 1-5, 
and Tues., April 17, from 9-12, at the Book 
Cadillac Hotel in Detroit. 


OTHER NSWA MEETINGS IN DETROIT 


Tue NSWA Demonstration is scheduled 
for Wed., April 18, at 2 p.m., and the 
NSWA sectional and business meeting is 
scheduled for Thurs., April 19, at 10:45 a.m. 
Because of the AAHPER ruling that no sec- 
tion may schedule more than one open 
meeting (demonstration not included), it has 
been necessary to carry the WNORC open 
meeting as a luncheon. 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE PROJECT 


Revision of Special Events in the Physical 
Education Program booklet is under way 
under the editorship of Marion Lafuze. The 
booklet will be available this spring. 


NEW WNORC BOARDS 


Tue Women’s National Officials Rating 
Committee announces the following new 
boards formed since April 1950: Middlebury 
[Vt.], Chattanooga [Tenn.], Montana, Fast- 
ern Illinois, Charleston [S.C.], Fredericks- 
burg [Md.], University of Mississippi, Okla- 
homa College for Women, and Nevada. 


SPORTS STANDARDS COMPLETED 


Marion E. Purseck, chairman, Standards 
Committee for NSWA, reports the comple- 
tion of team and individual sports standards 
with the publication of winter sports stand- 
ards in the Winter Sports Guide which went 
to press in March, 1951. Elinor Schroeder 
prepared the standards for winter sports. 


IOWA STUDIES BADMINTON 


Tue Iowa NSWA has studied badminton 
during the past year and will use the survey 
results in helping teachers who are using 
badminton in their school programs. Another 
project of the Iowa committee is the distri- 
bution of Sports Day pamphlets in coopera- 
tion with the state G.A.A. lowa’s state repre- 
sentative is Helen Hallowell of Mt. Pleasant. 


SOUTH DAKOTA REPRESENTATIVE 


Tue new state’ representative for South 
Dakota is Geraldine Crabbs, director, Physi- 
cal Education for Girls at Brookings High 
School, Brookings, S. Dak. 


NORTH IDAHO TO HOLD PLAYDAY 


North Idaho’s annual playday was held at 
the University of Idaho early in April. Ap- 
proximately 12 schools attend this event each 
year. The girls take part in volleyball, basket- 
ball, swimming, and folk dancing. A demon- 
stration of some phase of physical education 
is included. This project is sponsored each 
year by the Idaho University Women’s Rec- 
reation Association and the Junior Major 
Class. 


NEW GUIDES SINCE APRIL 


Tue Rules and Editorial Committee re- 
ports the publishing of guides in Basketball, 
Badminton-Tennis, Hockey-Lacrosse, Individ- 
ual Sports, Soccer-Speedball, and Softball- 
Track and Field. The manuscripts for the 
Recreational Games-Volley Ball and Aquatics 
Winter Sports and Outing Activities Guides 
are at the printer. 


RATING COMMITTEE LUNCHEON 


Tue Officials Rating Committee luncheon 
is being planned for Fri., April 20. See the 
Detroit convention program for time and 
place. 


VISIT MY DISPLAY OF 
BEAUTIFUL BLAZER JACKETS 
AT THE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
CONVENTIONS. 


WHILE ATTENDING THE EASTERN 
CONVENTION DO STOP IN AT MY 
WONDERFUL NEW SHOWROOM AND 
SEE THE COUNTRY’S LARGEST 
SELECTION OF COLLEGE INSIGNIA. 


SYLVIA PUTZIGER-BLAZERS 


140 West 57th Street 
New York City 19, N. Y. 


by CRISP 


AND 


by FOSTER 


cannot be equalled. 


For your high school health course . . . 


HEALTH FOR YOU — Revised 


The revised edition of HEALTH FOR YOU brings 
this widely-popular text completely up to date. 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES — Revised 


A workbook for health courses which may be used 
with any health textbook. Includes page references 
to HEALTH FOR YOU—Revised as well as to all 
leading high school health textbooks. 


Used together HEALTH FOR YOU—Revised 
and HEALTH ACTIVITIES—Revised pro- 
vide a high school health program which 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Finest in The World 
for The World's 
Greatest Athietes 
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Don't Let ATHLETE'S FOOT 
Bench YOUR Players! 


ALTA-C 


1. ALTA-CO POWDER 

. for the all-important foot tub in your 
shower rooms. One pound to a gallon of 
water kills common Athlete's Foot fungi 
in less than « minute! Non-irritating; 
harmless to towels. Easily tested for proper 
strength with Dolge Alta-Co Powder Tester. 
2. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 

jainst re-infection. Soothes 

“ toes in shoes and socks, this po- 
tent but gentle fungicide does 
where Athi 
300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 

. for your Fang systematic washing of 


room 
poe keen 300), its action is both fungicidal 


McARTHUR 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 50 Hedley Place, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


TOWELS 


ONLY HIGHEST QUALITY TOWELS 
WILL LAST THIS LONG! 


Yes, a school towel won't take 300 to 500 uses and 
launderings unless it’s made right of top quality 
materials. And McArthur Super Gyms and Super- 
Turks do last that long . . . for the true economy 
of lowest possible cost-per-use. Write today for 
information on the McArthur School Towel Plan. 


& SONS, INC. 
BARABOO, WIS. 


BUILDS MORE. 
EFFECTIVE TEAMS! 


, In_ baseball, track, 
* ming and eny sports c 
petition, HEALTHY 
teams are WINNING 
teams. ONE member with 
painful, distracting Ath- 
lete’s foot can impair the 
iency of your entive 


No nails . 
Chromium plated over steel. 


lete’s Foot fungi fi 


- Supports over 250 Ibs. 


Fits in Doorway 


Put up quickly in any doorway measuring 


seller 22” to 36”. Install at any height desired. 


1, your floors the same 


each user your "facilities. 


Write 


rite for trated booklet, 
Athlete’s Foot—A Public Health Problem” 


36- illustrated 


4720 N. Kilpetrick Ave. © 


For particulars write 
OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


AVAILABLE AT LEADING SPORTS 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


Chicage 30 
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4JC12 — Cork Center Softball — Dependable 
performance that only a cork center in- 
sures. Constant uniform quality will give 
unbelievably long service in hard school 
use and for league games. 


490 — Baseball — The 
ideal ball where dur- 
ability is all-impor- 
tant for limited budg- 
ets. Being used by 
professional teams, 
must be right. 


PBI — Official Pitcher’'s Box—Top quality 
white rubber. Detachable spikes. Spike 
locking nuts molded in bottom of box. 


$81—Softball Bases—A new design in 
portable softball bases (including home 
plate). Suction design prevents slipping 
on gym floors, grass, asphalt or ce- 
ment. Normal use should fast ten years. 


BT1 — Softball Batting Tee — Saves all the 
time the youngsters now lose trying to get 
a pitched bali over the plate. Allows more 
hitting, fielding and base running in lim- 
ited play periods. Helps teach hit place- 
ment. Adjustable to each batter's height. 


HP1 — Official Home 
Plate— % inches thick, 
tough white rubber. 
Same top quality as PB1. 
Spike locking nuts 
molded in bottom of 
plate; spikes detachable. 


C112— Official Soft- 
boll—Year after year, 
in millions of games, 
the C112 is the favor- 
ite. Improved again 
for 1951, it's the 
“best in ath- 
letics. Kapok center. 


BP2— Bat Protector—So many schools have 
asked for something to protect the knob on 
the bet handle from chipping. We have it! 
Special soft rubber prevents handle-chipping 
and slipping from hands, but does not affect 


performance of bat. 


BT2—Batting Tee —For 
professional, collegiate 
and high school use. 
Proved aid in correcting 
faulty swings and weak- 
nesses in batting against 
any type of pitch. Fully 
adjustable for height 
ond up to 15 inches in 
front of plate. Parts are 
replaceable. 
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at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 


Porter. 


Washington 


A Porter that hoists to the roof, 

, is used in the giant field house 
of the University of Washington, at Seattle. The Porter 
2118 Plate Glass Backboard is extended from the 
uprights, over a portable playing floor. 


The entire structure hoists to the roof to clear the field 
house floor for indoor baseball, boxing and other ac- 
tivities. The design of this unique top provides a 
completely rigid ‘kboard for play. 


PORTER 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 


West Coast, East Coast, all around the map—al- 
most everywhere basketball is played, you'll find 
Porter backstop and gymnasium equipment. Not 
only at the University of Washington, but at 
countless other universities, schools, clubs and 
community centers, “the choice is Porter.” De- 
pendable equipment plus seasoned installation 
“know-how” are two reasons. You'll find the 
Porter people pleasant to do business with, too. 
Write today for catalog and full information. 


CONSULT OUR ENGINEERS 
Whether your problem is equipping a 
new building or adding equipment to 
an old building, you'll find Porter's 
engineering staff helpful. Years of ex- 
perience qualify them cto counsel you 
wisely. No obligation. 


CORPORATION 
Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


Ottawa, Illinois 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St, New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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